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SUPPLEMENTARY LIST 


Introduction 


On “ebruary 18, 1947 the Devartment of State made public a Supnlementary 
List of comrod eiiae that would be considered ior the possible cranting of 
tariff concessions by the United States in trade agreement negotiations with 
the eighteen countries of the Nuclear Group. 


The present volume (Supplemental Volume) contains 29 dicests of statis- 
tical, technical, and trade cata for the commodities on that list witn the 
follow ring exceptions: digcsts for ammonia alum anc aluminium salts and com- 
Pounds, “N.bsPel.; Doth Jn. Par. 6 of the Tariff Act of 1930, have already been 
published in Vol. 1, Part 1 of this series; and imitation solid pearls, Par. 


1528, are covered by the digest on "Imitation solid pearl beads and imitation 
solic pearls" (Pars. 1503 and 1628) publisned in Vol.: XV, Part 1. 


He 
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The digest on broad silks, Par. 1205, in this volume duplicates to 
some extent ea cigest eviovsiy published in Vol. XII but it has seemed de- 


© 
he interrelationship of the 


sirable for the sake and to show @ 
igest for the entire paragraph. 


i 
different kinds to nave a singie d 


Explanatory Notes _ 


The digests pre d herein have becn kept as brief as possi 
contain only the data most vertinent to an uncerstandine of the international 
competitive situation with respect to the various precucts. Jt wa 
impractical to include all the facts nertainins to the many Niptaails, 3 
listed for consiceration. Supnlementing the data given in the Gigest 


Ss, and 
available for use in the negotiations, is the extensive aroraaceen con- 
tained in the files of the Commission and in its numerous publisned reports, 
as well as the imowledee and experience of its staff. The digests give 
statistics of United States production, cxport:, and imports (total and by 


princingl sources) for the three - prewar years, 1937, 1938, and ee and 


= one war year, 1943. where statistics of production or of norts of 

a oarticular commocity are not available, estimated figures, or some other 
feeeatd on of the relative importance of production and exnorts as com-— 
pared with imports, are given when pussible. Occasionally « digest covers 
more then one statistical import class. in such Pawar if the imports are 
Significant, a supplementary table is given, showing for 1939, or some other 


representative prewar year, statistics of United rebates imports by in- 

cividual statistical classes, by principal seGibey of origin. Where ex- 

ports uncer lend—lcase are substantial, as well as where imports frea for 

Government use, or free as an act of intcrnational court+:sy, or free under 
J 


special provisions of the Tariff Act of 1930 arc substantial, they are 
indicated in footnotes to the tablcs. 
Import values are foreign valucs, i.c., they do not include duties, 


transportation costs, and certain other charges incicental to the shipment 


of products from thc foreign country to the United Bistes These values, 


therefore, are ja strictly comparable witn the valucs shorn for United 

States procuct n (which are usually the sales ibenaehs of the product at the 
~lant) or for tain (rhich represent the actual selling vrice including 
inlend freight and other charges to the port of Ss 
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The countries which are the principal sources of imports are gencrally 
~ listed in the table in the order of the magnitude (by valus) of imports from 


an m in 1939; and names of ths proposed negotiating countrics are given in 


i 


we capital 1 letters. 
Y 


The digests show for each item the rate of duty provided in the Tariff 
Act of 1930 and the 1945 (Jenuary 1) rate. Changes in the duty since the 
act of 1930 becane effective are shor ae Fe cam in footnotes. "hen it is 
Ssienificant, the ad valorem equivalcnt (or the specific acuivaiont) of each 
rete of duty is siven in a general note followin ng ae e section on tariff? rates 


In the cass of come digests, rates of duty on certain comnoditi-:s were 
reduced by the trade agrcemonts with the United Kingdom end Canadas, «ffective 
senuary 1, 1939. The economic conditions in these countries ana through- 
out the world. were so disturbed in,1939, as the result of preparations rar 
and ectual outbreak of war, that the statistics of Unitcd Bret ‘Ss imports for 
that yoear cannot be taken as indicating vhat would have Beae the. effects 

‘¢ Auty recuctions uncer peaectime conditions; the import cats for 
still less indicetive of what would have been those 





: Per. No, 5 and 23 
. CANADA 


Stat..import classes (1939): 838.960 (part of), 338.983 (part of) 


‘United. States production, exports, and imports fox consumption, 
1937-39 and, 1943 


A 
ao ei b : Domestic : 
ear Preduction Imports 





: 3 exports M 
0S a rm ame an a aa 
: Quantity § | pounds’ 
1937 -----------—-——--: : : Nede 
eae EG ERS ; Hot : Not : Nece 
ODD err mn rns available : availnble : Tatas 
L945 ----- ---- +--+ ~ : : : L/, 23,939 





ee : : Nade - 
J ESe oth ae en AM ee oo : Not : Hot : Neil 


1939 -~-----~-—-~~~—~+-—~--~ : available : available : j Teds 
L943 se ——~3 ; : YY 37,319 





1 Cal Statistics re dutiable 
teriff paragrapn 5 7 Joes not inclucie 59& e (viitued 
under teriff paragrapn 5. Quantity shown does not incluce 595 pounds (vulued 
at $831) which wrs repdtted in groxs weight; -ner quantities for two entriss 
ve.lued at #71 for which no weight was reported. 
POUL C LO ile oe larity Commission , Anelysis of United Stetes Imports of Miscel— 


leaneous Chemical icine lePre gira t ic 
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[tem United States tariff Reeeteeny 
lezotiaeting 
Act of L945 country 
930 rate 


Percent ad valorem 
Pare 4 
“eA L chemicai salts and com- 
pounds #3 nyeSepels 
selenium cloxide --------~- 25 ia 
Note,- Subject to negotiztion whether or not imported in any of the forms 
(capsules, pilis, tablets, ete.) proviced fer in paragraph 23. 
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Comment 


Selenium aioxice, elso mown es seieniousacid annydride, is & white to 
Siightly reddish crystslline substance. Seisenium is usuelly consumed in metallic 
form. The uses of selenium dioxide are provably analigous to tiose of the metal, 
which is used chiefiy in glassmuking end also in the manufacture of rectifiers 
and photoelectric ceils, to make certain types of ved pigments, ana to improve 
the machine ability of steel and copper ailoys. 


Selenium is produced as a byproduct of electrolytic copper refining, ana 
the cioxide is very reecily procucec from tne inetal by rousting iD BAY Foe presl sk 
peax year, 635,581 pounds of selenium metal was produced in tie United states 
by 5 companies. 


Althouga selenium metal and the selts of selenium are specinlly provided 
for in paragraph 1758 of the Tariff Act of 1930, entering duty-free, selenium 


wn 


SELENIUM DIOXiLe-Continued 


{ 
dioxide is entered unaer paragraph 5 and is dutiable. Canada; the principal 
source of ‘toe metal, has been the only source ol imports of: selenium aloxiace, 
and the only reported entries from 1957 te 1943 were in the latter yoar. 
No information is avedieble as to exports of sesenium dioxide, but it is 
tikely tnat they are snail, 


Par. No. 5 and 2 
CANADA 
TELLURIUM COMPOUNDS 
Stat. import classes (1939): 838.960 (part of), haar (path of) 


United Stetes production, exports, “and imports for consumption, 
1937-39 and 1943 



































saa : Pee eit nid 3 Domestic 2 Ali 1/ 
: ' : exports : countries = 
: Quan tit ounds 
1937 ---——_------—--: Not : Bi iyie eas 
1938 ——-—-—_-_-__--—--—_: ae : Not : nek 
avail- avail- 
1939 ne rams rar el ben tees able : able ° 0 fle 
19430 ——~------------——-: : : Y 5 
: ___ Value (dollars) % 
ee Ne, Moh ta 
: avail— : avail- : Nea. 
ara able > able : aes 
1943 -------~--------—-: : : d/ 6 
1/ Imported from CANADA. Statistics represent eeneral impor te cutiable under 
tariff paragraph 5. 
Source: U. S. Tariff Commission, Analysis of United States Imports of Miscel- 
laneous Chemicais snd Medicinal Preparations pcre 
Item United States tariff Proposed 
negotiating 
Act of 1945 country 
930 rate 


ercent ad valorem 





Par. ee 
a ‘All cnemical salts and com— 
pounds, *** n.s.p.fe: 
Tellurium compounds ———-—--——-——-- 25 25 CANADA 
Note.— Subject ‘o negotiation whether or not imported in any of the forms 
(capsules, pills, tablets, etc.) provided for in paragraph 23. 


Comment 


Tellurium is a metal elemsnt obtained as a byproduct of the electrolytic re- 
fining of copper. Compounds such as the oxide and bichlorice of tellurium and 
telluric acid are readily made from the metal but find only minor industrial 
applications. The addition of very smell amounts of tellurium to rubber, lead, 
and cast iron results in improved characteristics of the finished vroduct. The 
tellurium may be introduced in the form of a compound oi tellurium, although the 
metal itself is usually utilized. Come tellurium compounds have medicinal value 
and others, can be used as chemical reagents. 


No statistics of the preduction of tellurium compounds in the United States are 
available. In 1943, 56,000 pounds of the metal was produced. 


Tellurium compounds are net specified by name in the Tariff Act of 1930, and 
ere dutiable under the general provisions of paragraph 5. No imports were re- 
ported for the years 1937-42; in 1943, 5 pounds of tellurium dioxide valued at 
#6 was received from Canada. Canada is second to the United States in the pro- 
duction of tellurium metal and is thus 2 potential supplier of the compounds. 
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Par. Nos. 5 & 23 


4 AUSTRALIA 
EUCALYPTOL 


Stat. import classes (1939): 813.90, 8149.5, 838.960, 838.983 (part of each 
class) 


United States production, exports, and imports, 1937-39 and 1943 
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Imports for consumption from— 
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Production i All | 
exports countries Japan | AUSTRALIA | 
Quantity (pounds ) 
i 
1937 Not La si Nee caren. | : | 
1938 | available [available | , na. | | 
1939 | (probably | (probably =/ 16,000 | 16,000 | = 
1943 |} small) | negligible) 952 | erent Sata 
ee ee Ms 8! Verte Mealdars yi 0! Beg sen! 
aera Not Ae Ne Ma ie ena | 
1938 | available | available | 7 Mede | 
1939 | (probably | (probably s/, GPhOb srw NGS SBS “oh Ae oh de 
1943 smail) negligible) 4/ 1,085 Nee Pikvere 
| | } | 
I Re A Pe: NOS ORE ee beh dk ay BA Sipust Bea Soe Pay ia Stee Be Ea Beal a 2 4 SU re lt cena S SRLS AE ED Ee ARLES Se RES MEE RR eS ee 


af Incomplete. Statistics represent general imports dutiable under tariff 
paragraph 5. 

Source: U. S. Tariff Commission, Analysis of U. S. Imports of Miscellaneous 
Chemicals and Medicinal Preparations. 














Item United States tariff Proposed 
Act of BAS Jin Dearne ry: 
1930 rate 





Percent ed valorem 





Pars i 
%+4+% al] medicinal preparations, *** 
not specially provided for: 
Lucalyptol ----~--~----------~--~----- 25 25 AUSTRALIA 
Note.- Subject to negotiation whether or not imported in any of the forms 


(capsules, pills, tablets, etc.) provided for in paragraph <3. 


Comment 


Bucalyptol (also known as cineol) is a natural medicinal obtained from some 
of the numerous varieties of eucalyptus oil (see separate digest, par. 58), It 
is used in remedies for colds and bronchial infections, and as an antiseptic. 


No information is available as to the volume of United States production or 
of exports, if any. The data on imports given above were obtained from examina- 
tion of import invoices covering entries at New York. 
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FRO EUCALY®STUS OLL 
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Year é ALL be veer ee Lond 
| exports ; countries haan = | 4 WUSTFARIA ; 
: — - lll ee alti Ae a 
Guantity (pounds) - 
| : i : 
of)? a a "i , é CP onl tng t ch = ; 
1937 --- 30,000 | Not F989, «| ee Dia! © | 
1938 —-- 10,000 | vail- LL,500° 7} 21,500 | ow ? 
959 os 75,000 | able | Meoy 4 S00 | : 
1943 =~} 100,000 | {see text) : a ter : 
ica Aisha AE LY eee ie : fe 
| Velue (collars) y 
| cniatae = ot era cen Nic Tea (ieee ant ama spaniel cue’ lane GBs ene air * 
i oe i 
1937 ci he ,0CO0 ( hot At ns of LA, 867 @ 
1938 a 43,500: «| avail- 17,999 Bt gra ge | Me 
1939 ---| 105,000 ble ORS) i)! Fe OLE Tas aR 
wy 7 - f q 1 
1943 ---} 240,000 te at sivas 
i 
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Par. 26 
Thymol,yobtained or derived f: 
eucalyptus oil 
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a finisned material. As en intermediate, 
certain derivatives, such as thymol iodide 
in the manufacture of synthetic menthol. 

principaliy in wedicine and allied sciences. 
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ingredient of many oral and nasal preparations. 
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between the synthetic produc 


Thymol and thymol iodide 
Pharmacopoeia. Wnoereas the 
products derived fron various 
taste difference 


Thymol is produced in the United States 
panies manufacture thymol from Eucalyptus 
literature, it 
startiug witn m-cresoli or 
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THYMOL, OBTAiNEeED OR LERLVED FROm EGCALIrTUS OlL-Continued 


During the.period 1977-39, United States production of thymoi increasec from 
30,990 pounds.to 75,000 pounds. .. In 1y43, production is estimated at 100,006 
pounds. The calculated unit value of sales for thymol increased from 1.49 
—<per-pound” in “L937=39 "tov i2 YO per sound in 1943. Production of thymol is 
concentrated in-the northeastern part of the United States. 


-Inports of betinecte rose from 10,00C.pounds in 1937 rast i 500 pounds in 
193G.end -tnen.feli. sharply to-4;500 pounds~-im 1939. Dering this period, 
Germany was the way Supplier. In 1942, Australia et pi ai L,40C pounds 


and the United Kingdom, 450 pounds of thymol. Theve vere no imports in 1943. 


Export statistics for thymol are not availabie but exports, other than 
ag an ingredient in mouth washes anc other such preparations, sre probably 


small. 


Be 


( Pare NOe 28(4) 
BELGIUM 
SACCHARIN NWPTRERLANDS 


Stat. import class (1939): 8089.2 


United States production, exports, and imports, 1937-39 and 1943 
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Imports for consumption from-— 
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| | Domestic | 
Year j; Production : ee Tas Ca us 
| ; exports | ALL | BELGIUM | 


| . countries | 


Guantity (1,000 pounds) 


NETHERLANDS 























H i i a 
ae ses | Not i Not | N | N | in | 
| avail— ; avail | 0 0 0 
ered ble | able i it N | N | 
Value (1,000 dolizrs) 
| eT ee aaa Cea 
1937 ~— Not | Not N aes 
1938 -— avoil- in | u | s) \ 0 
1939 -—- | ane | abl r aa ae 
ey any ar fe et 3 
= Lees BA bal i es ae seer t se tens salen cot dere alent Coretta Be een fs 





Source: Imports from official statistics of the U. S. Department of Commerce. 


Item United States tariff Proposed 
negotiating 
SOD COL 1945 country 
1930 rete 
Par. 28(2) : 
Saccharin —-—-——~----—--———-- B45 ad vol l/ 45% ad val. BELGIUM 
eo be + 7f lb. NETHERLANDS 


hing Ad valorem rate besed on "American selling price" of similar domestic articies. 
Comment 


Saccharin is a synthetic coal-tar chemical derived from toluene and is pro- 
duced in two forms: the insoluble and the sodium or soluble form. Saccharin has 
acproximately 500 times the sweetening power of sugar but nas no nutritive value. 
It is used as a sweetening agent in rharmaceutical preparations and as @ sugar 
substitute, especially for diabetics. 


Domestic consumrtion has usually been surrlied almost entirely by domestic 
rroduction, imports of saccharin being negligible. In the last few months of 1946, 
however, when op ape eCuS ss the principal American producer were curtailed by a 
strike, imports + amounted to 10,009 rounds valued at #42,906 (foreign invoice 
value). These imports came principally from Belgium and the Netherlands, and were 
directly competitive with saccherin produced in the United States. 
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Stat. import class (1939): 133.70 


United States production, exports, and imports, 1937-39 and 1943 
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i 3 by ay 
Imports for consumption from-— 
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197 al) 881088 Nea. es 
1938 ---}_ , 1,410,594 205 285, L480 

&/ 1,987,000 297 , L95I 510 | 
NeGes 528,059 245E 





Vt 218; 





l/ Basis, 100 grade dry pectin. 2/ Estimated by U.S. Taciff Commission. 
ludes 1,579,367 pounds, valued et 1,446,403, exported under lend-lease. 
Source: Froduction from 0. 8. Tariff Report No. 125 on Glues, 


Gelatins, and Kelated Products, except as noted; exports and imports from 
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official statistics of the U. S&S. Department of Commerce. 


Item United States tariff Proposed 
negotis Ling 


AGCTLOT 1945 country 
1930 rate 
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Pectin ——-~--~-----~-~-—~--~---—--+------ 25 25 CANADA 
Comment 


Pectin, a coagulant generally extracted from apple pomace and from citrus 
fruits, is marketed in i1icuid end dry forms, and in aire al grades; the coagula 
ing potency of the pectin is the basis of grading. Although consumed principall 
in the preparation of jams and jellies, it is also used in other food preparations, 
and has certain therapeutic uses. Abple pectin is usually pera: in. Liduie 
form and citrus pectin, in powdered form but the two varieties may gsanerally ve 
used interchangeably. Domestic production of citrus pectin has exceoded thet of 
apple pectin in recent years. 


During the period for which production data cre available (January 19?°9- 
September 1939), rrocuction (which is by two companies in California and one each 
in New York, hissouri, Michigen, and Virginia) increased, in terms of 100-grade 
dry pectin, from about 1.1 million pounds in 1929 to an ae mated 2.7 million 
pounds in 1939; .and the unit velue of sales (in terms of 100-grade dry pectin) 
declined from $1,68 per pound in 1929 to 74 cents per eee dad during the first 9 
months of 1939. 
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PECLIN—Continued 


Imports since 1937 have Seen neglicivle in comperison with domestic rroduc— 
tion ana much less than exports. Judging from their lov declared vaiue, imports 
have probably consistec principally of epple pectin in liquid form. During the 
. Klapaic yernied hegre B/,. oercent of the cectin imported came from Germany. 
During the next 7 years (in san pat ch there were no imports} Italy supplied 97 


L20% = ess 


4 
percent, and: Sones he remainder (296 pounds). 


Until .1938 when approximately -15 percent of the domestic outout vas exported, 
exvorts probadly were ea small to be reported in official statistics. Exports 


to -the -United. Kingdom -and-to Canada have been restricted by tne existence in 
those countries. of subsidiary plents of a large Gomestic producer. Exports 
nearly 1.8 million pounds in 1943 were abnormaliy large because of tne Lend-lense 
program which accounted for $8 percent of the total quantity exports, and for 95 
percent of its value. 


ENSFS OF GLASS OR PEBBLE (EXCEPT SPR 
LENSES) WITH EDGES 3ROUI 


Stat. import class (1939): 529.19 


United States production, exports, und imports, 1937-39 anc 1943 
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bis Exports probably consist lnorge photogrenhic and orojection lenses, a 
type not covered by the imports. ies Incluces Austris beginning 1938. 
ir 
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3/ Includes 5,718 dozen pair velued at S22, 292 exrorted under lend- lease. 

2/ Optical glass (not ground or polished), pl»tes and disks, molded or pressed. 
The value of the ground or beveled lenses is severr] times larger then this amount. 

Source: Official statistics of the U. &. Depertment of Commerce. 


Item United Stetes tariff Proposed 
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Act of country 
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1y ce rete 
Parr 220 

Lenses of glass or pebble, molded 
or pressed, or sround and 
polished to s spherical, 
eylindrical or prismstic 
form,and ground 2nd polished 
Gi or cocuille glasses, 
wholly or partly manufactured 
(except spectacle, eyeglass, 
sunglass, and lighthouse 
lenses); 

Pete se ee eRMNe Beale Ha LOR ae (PTH 1o¢ doz. pr FRANCE 
+ 35% ; val=— + 35% #d 4 


eo 
ere 


1/ The 


valorem equivalent of the mney on 1929 imports va 
Comment 


The »mroducts here under considerstion ere optical instrument lenses, with 
edges ground or beveled, for use chiefly in binoculs mS, telescopes, microscopes, 
and other optical instruments. . These lenges are usus lly produced from glizss — 
having high optical properties and as'free as possible f om impurities. 


There are no officizl statistics showing the domestic production of optical 
lenses ane prisms used in optical instruments; it is estimated, however, that 
such production is in excess of 2 million dollers. 


ae 


LENSES OF GLASS CR PEBBLE (EXCFPT SPECTACLE AND LIGHTHOUSE 
LENSES) SITE FDGES GROUND OR BEVELED-Continued 


. 


Before World War II a 
d 


ment lenses vere made was pai lmost exclusively to one company, Rausch & 
Lomh Optical Co., which consumed the eat portion of its output for lenses and 
prisms in tie manufacture of optical instruments iG addition, the National 

- Buresar of Standards produced substa etienin quanbitie : of optical gless for “use by 
the armed forces 


tic production of glass from which optical instru- 
Led a. 


K 


Before the war, optical lenses were imported in two forms: With edges un- 
HT - 
a e 


es 

ground: and with: jin ground or beveled. Instrument lonses with edges ground 

or beveled accounted fcr from 75 to 85 percent of the total imports; France, 
prince 


Betgium, and Germany rere the fival “sources. 
During World ‘War IT, 
: 


» when ¢11 foreign sources were cut off, the large domes-— 
tic producer of optical ¢ dq 1 


glass and lens blanks expanded its facilitics greatly, 
and severel other compentes 2 procuction Le these products. As a result of 
. this.wartime development, the: United States is now able to supply ail its wquire— 
ments cf opticsl slass from whicn instrument lenses are made. The grinding and 
‘testing of these lensés rescuire highly skilied lebor snd during the early stages 
of tne way the incustry cxperizenced a severe shortage of such labor. 


he optical wales incustry is neualliy considered of strategic importence in 
oe of war. France and ureat Britein would probably be the principe] suppliers 

f United States imports of optical -Lenses. France hag e:well developed : 
naman optical industry. Before World War II, the French Government enccuraged 
the industry by establisning customs contrels, preeeeaey import quotas, which 
permitted its development, particularly from the point of view of national defense. 
Great Britain has declared its optical industry essentisl to the security of the 
“nation and during tne war, it was subsidized and expanded greatly. 


Par. No. 328 
1L2=13 UNLTED KINGDOM 


FLEXIBLE METAL TUBING CR HOSE, NOT SPECIALLY PROVIDED FOR 


Stat. import class (1939): 6092.5 


United States production, exports, and imports, 1937-39 and 1943 


| Domestic py : : 
exports A UNITED ie 2 f 
iest/| KINGDOM Bey af 


Imports for consumption from--— 
Year Production 





1937 | 113 30 Se fi. | 
1938 -~- aie | we 84 a ae 
hee tees ae | NG aA 36 | 18 | 
1943 ae | able able 50 | 50 | tee, 


| Value (dollars) 
real =f 1,880,717 
_ 


| 3 i vo meses eee el Yesriae 
ee ee ac hi» NO hale 13,525 | 21,529 
Togo) eT 0,060 os ee Ns 19,199 11,958 | i ppikr 
Toye Been able | Bile aha Be aoe I : | 


1/7 No imports containing dutiable alloys. 

2 Includes Austria beginning 1938. 

3/ Flexible steel conduit used in electrical equipment and appliances only; not 
strictly comparable te the import figures. 

source; Official statistics of the U. S. Department of Commerce. 











Item United States tariff Proposed 
negotiating 
Ae OF L945 country 
1939 ra.te 


Par? 326 
Flexible metal tubing or hose, whether 
covered with wire or other material, 
including any appliances or attach- 
ments affixed thereto, n.s.p.f. ---- 30 30 UNITED KINGDOM 
Note.— In addition to the ba 
duties for alloy content under 


4 


e rate shown apcove,imports are subject to additional 
paragraph 305 (ee. separate digest}. 


qQ 
i 


Comnent 


Flexible metal tubing is made from a continuous metal strip wound and formed 
in a single or double groove. It may be of the full, square, or semi-interlocked 
type, packed or unpacked, armored or lined, all metal or semimetal, «ith welded 
seam or seamless. It is used for a large and increasing variety of purposes, 
such as electric conduits; carburetor and exhaust tubing; conveyor hose for semi- 
solids, hot-metal products and acids; flexible arms for adjustable and portable 
electric lamps; flexible shafting for speedometers, taximeters, dents. drills, and 
buffing, polishing, grinding, and drilling apparatus; air hose for Ges eerS: 
tire-filling apparatus and vacuum cleaners; gasoline measuring pumps and steam 
and air drills. 


N 


Complete figures on domestic production are not available, but they are known 
o be much larger than the figures in the above table, which are for flexible steel 
conduit used in electric equipment and appliances only. 


Relative to domestic production, prewar imports were very smali and came prin- 
cipally from Germany, which used Americen-type machines and the same manufacturing 
methods as were used in the United States; the United cae supplied only small 
quantities. 
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Par. 368(a) 
CLOCKS AND CLOCK MOVEMENTS UNITFD KINGDOM 
Stet. import classes (1939): 954.10-954.28, 954.39, 954.40, 954.45 


United States production, exports and imports, 1937-39 and 1943 























| | Mom 
5 - Imports for consumption from—— 
vee 4 DONS GLE SE ee ee i RS ON aca 
23 ; } ral } nif ‘ TR 
ene | exports, |. All, | Switzer ‘Germany £4 France | epic rmgale 
| ! eee countries We! Land oy | ; KINGDOM= 


Quantity: (thousands) 








no Meee eae ee ne es et 
1937 ae 16,720 j Hy | 16 | le iil eee i 
1938 1 4/ 1,767 | 706°: aL el ee 8 | 3 5/ 
TRG of 16,206 1° sah. as 6 | ee ie 
1943 a lee oe ; G/ 203 i 19 | ean 5/ 5/ | 5 

ee, Heat Lit ere "tes aks aie see aes in ae a ai ge ne 











: ? Value (1,000 dollars) 


loot ei eiasoo |) 14162 | 7 oe 12 12 | 3 

1938 —|4/ 14,058 |}7/ 999 | Ber dao , 31 13 5 

1939 —|2/ 23,006 {7/1,024.1 9 _ 65. | eet 33 ‘yaaa p 

Meera rene 7) 6/7/* 382 | oo 65 | 5/ ae 3 
i { ; ! 
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—_-— a ee Le ene er en ne nee rm ere er me a ee en ne rn ee mee ee ee es 








Ves May include some marines chronometers in 1937 and 1938... 

2/ Includes Austrie beginning 1928, - 

3f Not including 7 thousand, valued at 73 thousand dollars, and 17 thousand, 
vilued at 309 thousend collars for 1937 anc 1939 respectively, which were assembled 
from imported movements. 

4/ Shipments reported by industry. bf Less than 500. 

6/ Includes 109 thousand clocks valued at 106 thousand dollars snd clocks with an 
estimated value of 66 thousend dollars, the number of which was not reported. 

7/ Includes estimated values 113, 116, 129,2nd 131 (66 of which were exported 
under lend—lease) thousand dollars for 1937, 1938, 1939, end’ 1942, resvectively, 
for which numbers sxported were not reported. 

Source: Official stetistics U. S. Ne; artment of Commerce, excert as noted. 
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Par. 368(a): 

Clocks and clock movements, including lever 
movements, *& whether or not in cases 
containers, or housings: 

Lever movements of plate and bridge type 
construction for clocks or other time- 
keeping, time mersuring, or time—indicat— 
ing mechanisms, devices, or instruments, 
1.77 inches or more but not over 
inches in width as defined in subpsara- 
graph 367(h), and having mors then four 
jewels; and clocks and other time-keep— 
ing, time-measuring, or time-indicating 
mechanisms, devices or instruments con- 
taining such movements: 


b 


Valued not over $1.10 each —-————-. 555 ea. + 275 en. + 
65% ad 323%, 9d | 
val. val YZ 


Valued over 41.10 but not over %2.25 UNITED KINGDOM 


each —--—~-——-—---+--—--—--+--—--—— 





#1 ca, + 5O0¢ ea, + 
vate OF" set.. Les: 
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Continued on following page. 
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CLOCKS AND CLOCK MOVEMFNTS-Continued 


Ttem United States tariit Pronosed 
Act.of iS country 





Par. 368(a): 
Clocks and clock movements, etc.— Continued 
Valued over $2.25 but not over , 
#5 each -—-————— — $1.50 en. 75¢ 2a, + ) 
+°65% ad 328% ad ) 
val. L/ val. 1/2/) 
~ 
) 
) 





Valuzd over #5 but not over 














&10 each -----= ——_———- $3 ea. + $1.50 ea. 
65% ad + 323% ad 
val, wal a(e/ ) 

Valued over $10 each -—-——--———- $4.50 ea. £2.25 ea. ) 

+ 65% ad + 324% 2d) 

val 2/ val. 2/2/) 

Jewels contsined in any of the ~ 

foregoing —--—--------—-—---- 25u ea. lake ea. ay 
Other (except st ndard marine ) UNITSL KINGCOM 

ehrenometere having spring-— ) 

detent escapements) : ) 

Valued not over #1.10 each --- 55% ea. + 4552 ca. + ) 

65% ad, 65% ad ,) 

‘ val. L/ val, 1/2 ) 

Valued over $1.10 but not over ) 

$2.25 each ———--—— #1 ea, +006) wea te) 

65% ad 65% ad ) 

Wallace taf val. 1/2/) 

Valued over $2.25 but not over ) 

#5 each ————— ee 91,50 Ga. ohh. 5On cay) 

ead + 65% ad ) 

val. +/ val. 1/e/) 

Valued oveor ¢5 but not over ) 

#190 each —- i temeoenint it JOS heads aw BOM. Bo 

65% ad 65% ad ) 
’ Sk «ule val. ay ) 
Valued over #10 each ——--—-—— #4..50 23. 44.50 ea. } 
+ 65% ad + 65% ad ) 
VebL, Lf val. L/ ) 
Jewels contained in sny of the ) 
foregoing enn 25 Cas 25¢ ea.  ) 
17 Exclusive of additional duty on jewels contained in movements. 
fcetive February 1936. 


e 
a Trade agreement with Switzerland, ef 
Note.— The ad valorem ecouivalents of th 


ay 


end of this digest. 


e duties are shown in the table at the 


Comment 
All types of clocks and conplets clock movements sre included in this cigest. 
Marine chronometers, clockwork mechanisms, and their parts, and parts for clock 


movements are Giscussed elsewhere, 


The United States is the world's largest clock producing and consuming country. 


According to the Censua of Manufactures, the peak output in quantity was reached in 
1937 with 16.7 million wits having a manufacturers! value of 24.9 million dollars. 
It was nearly as high in 1939. Spr ac ilk Wes alarm clocks precomineted in quantity, 


accounting for about 62 percant of the total numb:r in 1939. Their average unit. 
value was #0.89 in 1939 compared with ‘S.A in 1929. Electric clocks accounted for 
24, percent of. the clocks produced in 1939. Over § times as many electric clocks 
were made in 1939 as in 1929, but their average unit value in 1939 was #?.65, where- 
as it was about $11 in 1929. The trend of con sumer. demand in the United Stetes has 
becn toward smaller, less expensive clocks, The aver: ge unit values of all clocks 
produced was *1.41 in 1939, comprred with #2.11 in 1927. The following teble shows, 
by percentages, clock procuction by types for 1937 and 1939. 
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CLOCKS AND CLOCK MOVEMENTS-—Continued 


Clocks: United Stutes production, percent of tot: 4 NR and value by 
major types 


ce 
anc their average unit values, 1937 and 1959 











:Number (Per— ; Value ies, : Average 
Kinds scent of totelpcent of total:unit values 



































i LOB Tipe 930m 1937 3 ve oe 1939 

| | : : : : ; : 
Alarm, except electric —--------—---—--—-: 64 3 62 : 26: 9: ®9.85: #9.89 

anaes SUNT TTCL ca elaamatae Hatteinea lemon ee ae 
Cig = a ea esa ee eg is te MEY Beg WMT Ss) 2522 
Mange ee ~ See eee es 10s Sage Todas Las 2, O6en Lae) 
Other, including wall +--—-----—---—-: 3: 3908 So Ee Rene: 8 eB ee 
Fliectric-—motor wounc —~—-———- ee ee Et ge eS ae eh tay BAS ee iia fr) 

Other clocks: : a Soi? 8 : : : : 
One-dsy, including suto cloeks ------- ——: 63 : fs gs Pa S saw 09 
ERight-dev, except chime -—------------- ———: Fis : nto fie BAe: 398 
Chime a cage ye Sa i cn Bs ape Oe 15210) 
Movements for sale se sparately: ————— ———: Bint - sats Pe oine He aor 
ToUtL ~~ ---- -- = = Bet Pinte LUO tn LOD Seat sy paged sn ke Ak 

: ee : : : ; 

EO. T percents 2/ 0.2 percent. 
Sources Official st tistics of the U. S. Department. of Commerce. 


United States imports of clocks in comparison with production hav= been negli- 
gible since 193 a Germany, Francs, and Switzerlan¢c were the principsl sources in 
1937, 1938, and 1939. In this 3-year period the United Kingeom was the source of 
only 3 percent ih he number and 9 nercent of the value of clock:imports. Imports 
were much greater under the rates of the Tariff. Act of 1922, which ranged 25 to 40 

percent lower when ac valorem equivalents of the duties ic 1927-29 are compared with 
3 for the 3-year pe 
h 13 


* 


those in 1937-39 for the same classes. The annual average riod 
1927-29 was 393,000 units, valued at $859,000, or 26 times the numb:r an¢ times 


the value of the imports during 1937-39. For the period 1927-29 unit values at 
not more than $1.10 each predominated, sda ng 310,000 with an average unit value 
73 cents. The ad valorem equivalent of th a i ee this period in this low 

or 

q 

es 


8 


price bracket was over one-third less than f shes /—39 period. “In the two 

orice brackets $1.10 to $2.25 and #2.25 to * nnu “a average importation for 
1927-29 was 50,000 units, valued at #137,900, or a “Lit btle over 6 times the quantities 
and values for the 1937-39 period. Aver3ge unit values were 2.74 and #2. 9, re- 
spectively, and the ad valorem eguivilent of the duties for the earlier period was 
one-third hess than for the later neriod. 


a 


+1 
Us Té 


i 


The United States has a substantiel export trade in clocks. The annus] average 
of exports for 1927-39 smount<:d to about 750,000 units, velued a little over one _ 
million dollars, bout 50 percent of the value wee Box l—-dey elarm clocks and 
nearly 30 percent for electric clocks. Canada, the United Kingdom, the Union of 
south Africa, Argentina, Mexico, and Australiiz were leading marksts. 


Under the act of 1930 the rates on clocks were somewh + higher then those on 
watches. With respect to thos® clocks (constituting 13 percent of the clock imports 
for the 3-year perioé 1937-39, after the fate ative on which the cuties were re- 
duced by 50 percent in the 1936 Trade Agreement with Switze » these reduced rates 
were slightly higher than the rates Seat movements (69 percent ad vclorem com— 
pared with 65 percent) which were iets recuced (though not to the same extent) by 
that agreement. The rates on "other" clocks, which heve not been reduced, averngead 
104 percent in ac valorem equivalent for the ssme period. 


; JQ 


(2) 
Bi 


; The duties ere compound and are arranged by value brackets. By reason of the 
differences in the spscific rates under the severnl bra “kets, the effect of this ar— 
rangement is to make sudden changes in the sd valorem equivalent of the tots] duty 


when passing from ons value bracket to another, For exzmple, the compound cuty on 
"other" clocks valued just und:r #1.10 2ach is about 115 percent in a@ velorem~ 
equivalent while thet on clocks valued just over #1.10 each is about 155 percent. 
This arrangement constitutes 2 strong tempttion to understate the Gets, eta when- 
ever they are close to the dividing point between two brackets. The following tuble 


t- 
«J 


CLOCKS AND CLOCK MOVEMENTS—Continued 
shows the ad valorem equivitlent of the duty 2t ths bottom and the .tep of each 
bracket. 


Ad valorem equivalent of clock duties at bottom 
anc top of the respective brackets 





























Class and value oracket : Duty , Ad valorem equivalent at 
wy Sem BOUUE ee el 
aR Sihies ‘Ad valorem: op bracket : of brackst 
: Each 7~-Percent™ : 
Clocks and clock movements: : : 3 : 
Lever movements of plate anc bridge ; : 4 ~ 
tyre construction, 1.77-2 inches: : - : 
wice: : 3 Ps : 
Not over a. LO ms 27g BRK aia 4 575 
Sede oh tee ae ener ee eee 2. Peon : by er 78 : ce, 
ees a ee ee eee irl : 325 3 66 : ATs 
Bos COTO. 00. eeeeer mime nee eteisitiens| «ee 2 32h Gagner LI 
Over #10,00 ———----------- mannan 2625 325 Cpe ims ~ 
Other: ; ; : 4 
Not over $1.10 —----------—----- ——2 9455 : 65 : - : eS 
$1.10-2.25 —~--------—-----—------- a 49 ; 65 : 15 5a ONS 109 
$2 ..25-5.00 -——-—----—--—-- ~~-----~- ¢ LP50 : 65 : Loh : 95 
#5 ..00—10..00 —---------~-~----3 3.00 : 65 $ L5 : 95 
Oui wage NEO PE 8p = eet es Uae Ae <nen sa AAT) : 65 : 0 : - 
In view of the strength of the Unitec Strtes clock industry, there seems less 
need for 2 complex system of duties on clocks than on watches, the imports of which 


wr 


are large, It°would, of course, be possible to greatly simplify the tariff by 
substituting Shei ore ac velorem rates, uniform for 211 values, for the compound 
value=bracket rates (with, of courses, 2 So ee ee for the lowest velue bracket 
and a compound maximum for the highest value bracket). Torre this’ sou, of 
course, make it impossible to reduce some of the rates by the full 50 percent per-— 
mitted by law, if it were the desire to do so. For example, as revards the first 
group of clocks (those on which the rates were reduced by the Swiss agreement) 


lowest uniform rate (of round form) which could be made would be 40 percent, this 
being half of the rate .at the bottom of the itunes bracket; this roula represesnt < 
redyction of about three-tenths from the rates at the tor of the first two brackets 
and of stout one-sixth in the rates at the bey of the second two brackets. Similarly, 


the lowest round uniform.rate which dould be asde for "other" w teh=s would be 80 
percent. — ; 


CLOCKS 


Clocks anc clock movements: 


AND CLOCK 


a Mea 
ad valorem equivalents of the 
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VMOVEMeNntsS—Centinued 


States imports for consumption, by kine, 
uties, 


and principal sources, 1939 











: : TEE Ne 1 EN aE if 
Kind and values: bracket :Quantity:Value s:equiv. of: Principal sources + 
S : s cuties: -: 
>: Number ;: : Percent : 
Cloeksana clock.movements:s «Lever 3: °° ‘:° v3: - : 
movements of plate end bridge : ; : ; 
type constructions . : : : ‘ 
1.77 inches but not rore than : H 4 : 
inches wide: : ~ sais : 
More th.n 4 jevels each: : : :. - 
heLomot more then: ; s : 





@O Of2 ° 
SL ame a iat aaa a | 
Mor? than #2.25 not more thans 
$5 (2 : 


More than #4, not more than .: 
?10 -—————- 


ee 


ee 


; 
| 
| 
: 


More than’ vl 


Jewels in these 4 classes : 
(number) 3 
Equivalent ac val. of the -: 

dutves*for the total- of. .: 


these 4 clusses, includ-:: 

ing jewels ---------—— ——? 

Not more than 4 jewels, each: . 
More than $1.19 not more than: 


Ae oy 


oe a een ee SS CS 
- @f ° 


Over 2 inches wide, each: : 


Nob more than 90070 toe ok 





More than %1.10 not more than : 














ay L£ 

wk f3) ———— —-~—-—-——-—-—-—3 
More than %2.25, not more than ; 

OVALS Shy eee ned oRBES Bi Se 4 
More than %5, not more than #10; 
es ee ee) eee ee 


Qther clocks anc clock movements, : 


n.@.S., each: & 
Not msre than “1.10 --—--—-—-—-—~-——: 





More then %1.10 not inore than : 
Lae ee Miho SS EES Ae 
More than 2.25 not mor= then 5 : 


Contimed on following page : 
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oe ef be 


ee ee ee 


ee ee 


ee ee ee 


ee ae 


#301 


567; 


ee oe ae ee ee ee ee ee 


ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 


ee ee ee ee ee 


ee ee ee 


128 


118 
108 


. 
:Switzerl 
: France 
: UNITS) 
:Switzerl: 

France, 


ee 0¢ 


pane A $2 


s2 France, 
sSwitzerl: 
s France 
See UNTTED 
Switzer] 


:Germany , 


France, 


:Germany , 


3G 
;Germany 


ed 


UNI 


France, 


ermany y 


KINGDOM, 718. 
KINGDOM, ¢ 


MaT, 


pees ee 
ecan 


Cw 


Cwitzerland, 


74 


f¥rence, 


sFrance, 


ee ee oe ee 


Ge 
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SAIAS 
hi 


Fronce , 


Switzer 
UNITED 
ermony , 
Fr: 


e55h3 


nee; 
KINGDOM, 


syd. 2210; 


; S1Ai7s 


nd, £1,290; 
f a ote 


On 
ar 9 
and, 
’ 38095 
KINGDOM, 


and, #3. 
#43035 
ae 


’ 24473 


°192 


UNLTTED 


7 7553 
LeeLee 
Land, *409; 
KINGDOM, 
rasoots 
$9733 


ct 7 ie 
~~ @ 


Qe. 


German 





CINGDOM, #10, 
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CLOCKS AND CLOCK MOV*MENTS-Continued 
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Clocks and ‘clock movements: United States imports for consumption, by kind, 
ad vilorém equivalents oi the authe S, anc principrl sources, 1939-Continued 











: +e A reine 1/ 
Kind and value bracket :Quantity:Value sequiv. of: Principal sources ~ 
5 ee duties 3: 








: Number : :- Percent: 
Other clocks snd clock movements, 3 : : a: 
n.e.s. each; </ — Continued : ; ; : 
More than *%5, not m re then 10 -: 691:$5, 522: 103 :Germany, *4,076; 
; : : ¢ oFranoesy #812, eKUNITED 
: : : : KINGIOM, %557. 
More than ®1Q —------------~--—-; 1, 516:31,184: 8. itewiigenlandye 20,096: 
: : : : Germany, 73,986; 
; ; 4 Sq NED} KINGDOM, 
: : : © JP 259133 Poates 
; ; : sont SA? lg 
Jewels in these ll classes ‘ : ; Shimmy 
(number) ——=—-----—-----—,—--— (14,926): ~% — .:Switzerlend, 14,417; 
: ; ; : France, 476; UNITED 
H : $ 3... BENGDOMS 32 
Eaquivalent ad val. of the : : : . 
dat ties for the total of these: : : : 
11 classes, including jewels : —3 —3 ees de 
. Total WiGoks and ‘ : : ; 
movements -———--—-——--—— : 41,929:64,935: 99 :Switzerland, *25,420; 
: : : : Germany, “22,598; 
: - : tie (Braneeeat9, 7855 
H : ; : UNITY D KINGDOM, 
: : : uta. Sagas 
: : ; 









ig Germany includes Austria and 

Germany end Austria are those of the Act of 1930. 
2/ xcept marine chronometers which ar: dis 
Source: Official st tistics of the U. 5. Department of Commerce. 
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20 Par. No. 368(c)(d)(e 
UNITED KINGDOM 
PARTS OF CLOCKS AUD CLOCK MOVEMENTS 
Stat. import classes (1939): 955.61-955.84, 955.86, 955.92, 955.97, and 
United States production, exports, and imooris, —39 and 1943 
St in oe RE Pr ; ————— 
Imports fc mn fro 
a for consumpt tion from-- 
| s | DD om Ce Ss ek “1 pga nea ly tl ra : y 
oa i i 3 } SS ahi Cc v= es = > i} in i 
Yorar |Procuction | exports ab 1 AL tZ cormany 2/} France 
| | | countries! land 
ne ee Re ee ee Se ee ae Ss Feasts nese eceteniigrisbatahpaanieset 1 seuratannes 
Value (1,000 dollars) 








! 
| 
| 








* ! $ ( i , ‘ 
1937 933 | TAL | Bidoniwis 3/52" | 6 4 8 | 
1938 -| nN. as ao. Pal eng 6, a S 2 
H ns ‘ = t a ; | 
1939 = 21D eon 161 or & £5 a A 
1943 Ait lala! eh | Bel, | Be - | a oe 
5 ‘ H i H ; 
i/ Estimated. 2/ Includes Austria beginning 1938. 
3/ May A luce some value of marine chronometer parts. i Less than #500. 
5/ Includes parts with en estimated value of 2 thousand dollars exported under 


lend—Lease. 

















arr ne me re a ne re ee re 


pource: Wificial statistics the U. & Depertment of 
notcd). 
ttem United States tariff 
Act of 1945 
Par. 368 1930 rate 
(c) Parts of clocks of clock 
movements: 
(1) Parts (except plates end jewels 
and except perts for ee ae 
marine chronometers) imported with 
complete clocks or clock move- 
nents = a -------—- 45% 2d ,, L5% ad 
val. Y/ val. L/ 
(2) Plates suitable for asser- 
bling thereon the clockwork 
mechanism constituting or con—- 
tained in clocks or clock move- 
ments ----—— ~---------- —— % the amt. $ the amt. 
of duty on of duty on 
complete a wails 
femenente’ movementé/ 
Assemblies and subassemblies: 
(3) Consisting of two or more 
parts or pieces of metal 
other material joined or 
fastened together (unless 
dutiable under clause (1) or 
consisting in part of a plate 
or plates provided for in 
clause (2)) Ofe ad Vel. Coe go vals, 
+ 26° 50r @ay 7 30 FOr Ge. 
part or Part or 
piece of Piece of 
material material 
PE i ‘gd (except 
jewels) oF jewels) 3/ 


negotiat 


UNT 


Nee Ne ee ee ee ES OO Se ee Oe Pt Nace i Na Og IE 


Proposed 
ating 
country 


TED KINGDOM 
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PARTS OF CLOCKS AND CLOCK MOYVZM:NTS—Continued 


; United States tariff Proposed 
a negotiating 
i b a 
| not of 1945 country 
Par. 368: Nt 7 1930 rate 
(c) Parts of clocks, etc. ~ Con. 


“~ 


Assemblies and subacsemblies:-Con. 
(4) Consisting in pert of a 
olate or plates provided 

for in clause (2) 





Duty: provided - weiniaie yor ) 
TOT plates, +. for plete S, + ) 


S¢ for ea. pert... 5¢.for ea. peer ) 


or piece of. — or piece of ) 
LTE oo 8 Oh «Yr Aer RB glee ee F 
assembly or sub- peeennty or sub-) 
assembly (ex- assembly (ex= 

cept pnlates bait plates 

and jewels) 3/ ane. jewels) 3/ 





s (except 
Jewels and except perts for 
Standard morine chronom- 
eters) —~——_.._____.__- ——— 65% ad vel. 65 ad val. 
(d) Dials for clocks 2nd clock 
movements, wren imported 
separstely ~-~------~~—---~--——— 50% 
(e) “Cases, contziners, or hovs- 
ings suitable for clocks and 
clock ehh suackeg, not specisily 
provided for, when imported . 
hpainiy sie eee ears ee —~- £5% ad val. ASF ad. wads . 
ef. Not apnpliceble to the value of the parts which is in excess of - 4 percent of 
the value of the complete movements. Duty on value of 





UNITED KINGDOM 


é 
re) 
ou 


val. 50% ad vel. 


me eee eee ae eee ee ee SS 


u parts in excess of 1} per- 
cent of value of complete movements is 45% under subosvagreph (c)(6) of paragraph 
368. 

2/ See digest on clocks and clock movements for rates of cuty, some of which were 


reduced by the 1936 agreement with Svitzeriand. 
Vs : . 
/ Subparagraph (c)(5) of paragraph 368 provides thet duty on assemblies and sub-— 
ies shall not be greater than would be value by complete movement for which 


be 

Un ‘ 

ote.— The ad valorem equivalentscf the duties are.snown in the table at the end 
: rms | 


Comment, 

Parts for clocks «nd clock movements, except joel bearings, are discussed 
herein; .pirts for marine chronometers, tuximeters, ships! logs, depth sounders, 
anc. other clockwork mechanisms are discusecd in other digests. Jewel bearings 
for clocks, dutiable wider porngraph 367 of the Tariff 2ct of i930, when im 
ported separately, sre not listed for trade agreement cction. 


t) 


United States nroduction (for sn.ls) includes repair 2nd, replacement parts, 
rough and semifinished pieces made for Bag oF a branch plints, and cases, springs, 
and other components produced for sule largely to domestic clock manufacturers. 
Imports in the immediate prewar years consisted largely of parts for clocks 
of foreign manufacture J eee some piaces (as for exemple springs and bolance 
wheels) have been Ligand by domestic clock producers For ea period of years some 
clock ass hiion 3 imported parts for electric and ea ST clocks and for time. 
ders, but it is understood that this ag of trade practicaily ceased after 


recor 
1937. In the ecards 1937-39 the total value of clock parts (except jewel bear- 
ings imported separately) imported consisted of: 


PARTS GF CLOCKS AND CLOOx MOVEM YS TS—Oon tinued 


“4 : pena an (Cae 
Parts imported with complete 
stint So ee 








While imports of ies parts, excer bearing 
little over 7 times the value of 1937-39 imports, this condition prob! 
more to the much eee: volume of impo 9° “ks and clock movements at that 
time (13 times the value of the 1937-39 period) than to the lorer rates of duty 
on parts vrevailing in the earlier woriod. 


mis ‘1 s ae -} a Tae a ga - 
tr} yo, od | 0 girs . & 
In one perwoc bE alms WEG ck 
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oly was due 


Clock and clock movement parts: United States imports for consumption, 
by kinds, eguivalent ad vaicrem of the duties, and 
principal sources, 1.939 
































ae “3 : a Pd. WELL i? 
erie Queansi ty A Ve) eee 1/ 
Kind ae mys : lue :s:@cuiv.“ Principal sources — 
(number) : 
ae 4 ~ 3 i A 
: sOntLuS +: ' 
: : Percent: 
po ch hclraade 
J e . s 
. e . e 
Clock and clock movement : : : : 
partes: : : : : 
Assemblies and sub- : : . . 
seve: ~13 - ° at ay Jaa ‘a f a r r 
assemblies ---~- ——! 672 3 eles 98 suermany, $61 
a Ram sany, ok = : 
Parts imported with move : : 3 : 
ments ----+----~----—-—-; wie) indy fe 2 A> Sem beer Lend, S67Ss - Germeny, 
an f Za 1 ™~ <j wre 4 £ 
: : : : 4753 Czechoslovakia, 
: : : ee Se sd 
Parts, except jewels, : ~ ; : 
4 ay — rk eo ua aes setae * 
Ne Sie Pal « rset scaler aacioag eos coment a AS £9,658 ° ee sow tzerland, ae rah 50923 
: : : S Sermeny, 4, 6953 0 France, 


ee 
ae 
ae 


Us Jaan STAT T 437 DO 
° reus UNI ED KINCOL OM , 








: : : , B74 
Dials -~-——————_--__+.-_-___; Sts 2 137 3 50. :Germeny, $2 
Clock cases —------—-_—_-: 25754 13, B50 os AS. Gormeany, Gl,42e23 France, 
: : : : 8963; RKelgium, £617, 
: : $ : UNITED KINGDOM, $123 
Totel -————~————-——_—_ pea ee ic sa Se 





many includes Austria. 


Source: Official statistics of the U. &. Department Commerce. 


Note.~ There were no imports in 1939 nor in 937k Oe 
concessions in ‘he rates of auty were made in the 19306 Rename ree Switzerland, 
(i.e. reGuction in the basic duties on ce " 
chronometers Ciscussed elsewhere. 
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Par. No. 258(a) 


CLOCKMORK MECRANT SRG INT TED KINGDOM 


Stat. import classes (1939): 9.001 through 959.002, 959.024 through 959.02Quand 


re 
959.035 
United States production, exports, and imports, 1937-39 nd 1943 





a ey nr ee er a en a re ee 


! - ; 5 
Imports for cor sumption 1/ iromn—— 


Domestic 
Gee” | Phoduetion| rer | UNITED | , 
exports | + Germe any & Switzorle | Canada 
i , ree 














me ee ee eee 


countrie __ 1 KINGDOM 


| Quentity (thous ee | 














ae ao ee aa me ee ee ee 
1037 Se se ork aan 3 | ib | 1 . 3/ 
1938 - hype]? oe 22 | i a Gol > ie a 
1932 - pyrene Be at | 2 BF 1 ee ce ead 
an; ‘ | cat ee i ne ? , i = 
1943 - | Neat | Z | of J 1 H 3p 4 

' : 4 ’ 














OF Value (1,000 dallers) en ice, eee Me Re 
1937 = z 61,480 | 3,290 | 65 18 | ae a 3/ 
1933 = } Heads 2,165 | LOL | ee, 34, . Li, | 3/ 
1939 =) Se dig WS otro aeG | ros Speed Len 4 af 
Pes SP) ee BF 2,830 | 75 | ay gh 15 Boece 55 
OO es a es | : 





a 


sai Except taximeters, ships' logs «nd depth scunders 
273 Includes Ausctris beginning 1938. a/ Less ee 500.-. 
4f In cludes mechanical measuring instruments with clockvork mechinisms valucd at 
27 million dollars in 1937 snd 25 million doll! 2 
were not reported. 
ioe, Includes mechenisms valued 2t 812 thousand dolitrs export<d under lend-lease. 
Source: Officiel st=tistics of the U. &. Dupartment of Commerce. 
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Act of 1945 coun bry 
{- 


Par. 368(a) 1930 rate 
Clockwerk mechanisms, time-Keeping, 
time-mensuring, or time-indicating 
mechanisms, devices, and instru- 
ments, syncnronous cnd sub- 
Synchronous motors of less then 
1/L0th hersepowsr valued at not 
more, then 43 cuch, not incl Bae 
the value of gears or cth 
att=chments, aid sny ee ey 
device, or instrument intended or 
suitable for measuring time, 
distance, specd, or farcs, or the 
flowage of water, gas, or electricity, 
or similer uses, or for regulating, 
indicating, or controlling the speed 
of arbors, drums, disks, or similar 
uses, or for recording or indice ting 
time, or for recording, in‘Jicating, 
or Poet eciane any operation or func— 
tion at a predetermined bime or 
times #*, whethor or not in cas 
containers, or housings: 
PRY aaa aad subsynchronous mocors; 
i:chanisms, Geuvices, or instru- 
tere intended or suitable for 
nunsuring the flowege of clectricity; 
and time switchess 
Valued not over $1.10 cach —~—-———-— 55¢ wa. + oP 
65% ad val. 325% ad vel. a 





UNITED KINGLOM 
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ee Ne ee Se ee ee Eee ee Oe eee lee OS Ee lee Oe eer O_O ES ie See Ee” 


CLOCKVORKE MPCHANESH5—Con tinued 


United States tarist Proposed 
negotiating 
Act of pS a coun ory 


as 

; 1920 rate 
Clockwork Meche sis , ete. -Continucd ehdaiilaiens 
Synchronous and subsynchronous motors; ¢te.—Con. 
Velued over 21.10 Sut, not over. ab ihe 

Lev | —— $1 ea. + 50¢ eo. 
+L | Pars, AY G56 sad. vale 322% 2d walt 
“Velucd over AS ,25 but not over 
ae 6 


> ie en ee 


1. 
ST I a 








1.50) « Fg ees, =F / 
+ : 
65% ad ae 324% ad vol & 





Valued over <5 but not over 
#10 cech mipeerearat. MCL ow a Sls 
ste toe 65% od vel. 324 oe val ay 
Yalucd cver 310 each —— $4.50 ca. + $2.25 ca. 
Lhe> ert Seo 65% ad val. 323% -ad ‘ara a/ 














Jewels: contained in any of the 

foregoing 
Other (exceot ships’ logs, rnd 
depth-sounding mechanisms, 
devices, and instruments) ¢ 

Valued over £1.10 each —————--—- 55¢ oc. + 554 oa. + 





— 





UNITED KINGDOM 
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ry 
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cr 
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o 
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ra) 
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(oe 
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Valued over §J 
weir. 2 
°2.25 each —---—-——-—. 





Velued over 2.25 but not over 
B5 CBD mmm 1. SO en. + "1.50 ca. + 


Valued over $5 but not aver 


in or : ik 
LO seach: ~ 2s ne Cre i n> ean + 





“Valued over $10 exch -—-—----=-7 47.50 ea. + 


Jewels contained in any of the 


EY ace niet 2 AS al 
Toreso ns -----—----——-- + 5 


Fe a fa a a ae a a Oe ee Se ee SY Se 


1/ Trade agreement with Switzerland, effective Fabtruary 1936. 

Note.— (1) The ad valorem equivalents of the duties are shown in the table at the 
end of this digest... 

Note.-— (2) Lever movements of plate and bridge type constructions 1.77 inches 
or more but not over 2 inches in width, cand heving more than 4 jewels; for time— 
keeping, timc-measuring, or time- indies tus mechanisms, devices, or instruments ave 
not included herein but are en mseaiie in a sevarate di eee 
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ProBesdasi tessa ded 


This discussion includes tine switches; volt, watt-, demand-, snd other | 
clectrical-—mensurine inbramiens 83 time locks, time stamps; gas, water, and sther 
meters for fluids; and other mechanical indicating, controiling, and recording 
mechanisms. Parts fcr these clockwork mechanisms as well as: ge 2 cleck move- 
ments, chronometers . 


ers Reet ote ships! ee and parts for’ all of ie se are cis- 
cussed in cthioer dig: 


United States vroduction of these cevices has been vastly in excess of im- 
ports. The value of the output ha eem about equeliy divided between electrical 
and mechanical (other than electrical) 1 mechani sms. 4Natt-hour ‘meters constituted 
the 1ergest class in 1939, the output being 1.9 miliion units velucd at 17.6 

ah 


millicn dollars. . Othe important classificatiens-for which cuentitics were re- 
ported were: aa 
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CLOCKYORK MECHANISMS Continued 














Kimi: | Quen tity Value 
Thousands) {1,000 dollars) 

Demend meters cs 50 1,485 
Different types of clectrical flow indi- anni daca throaty hi ak all 

eating and recording instruments ~~----—--- 12 4, 513- 
Cas meters -~—---——---—-~------—---—-—------—- 76 75503 
Vater meters —---—— ~—-~—---—--------- att ny 8 
Time stamns, switches, and locks; and time gh 

recording mechanisms -~-————_--------—--—- 118 . 25958 
Movements for recording instruments -------- 907 NEE 
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im switches, an 


In additicn to electric flow mezsuring mechanisms and 


e 
ports have included labor and job recordin: clocks, tine sae: speadometers, 
distance meters, and gas and water meters. yeah February rg308 when con- 
cessions became effective on’ synchronous ani 5 synchronous motors, less 


than 1,000 have been imported. All were vated not more Shan et donency and 
all came from Canada’ (500 in 1936, velued et #270, with ad valorem equivalent 
-of the duty, 83 percent; and 200, valued at g¢1La0, in both 1940 and 1941, with 
the ad valorem equivalent cf the duty, 67 por gen Imports of clockwork 
mschanisms heve varied from year to year as to typos... .1n.1939.electric flow 
measuring mechanisns-represented 10 percent spe total vzlue cf imports, time 
switches 32 percent, nd sther types 58 vercent. 


Exports hive greatly excceded imports, ceing se than 30 times larger in 
value for tne 3-year period 1937-39. #lectrical flow measuring instruments 
accounted for 60 percent of the value of experts during that period, water 
meters 17 percent, time rcording devices 15 nercont, and .gxs meters 8 percent. 
Cannda, the United Kingdom, and Latin Amorican comtrics were the principal 
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Clockwork mechani.smss 


equivalent ad valorem of the duties, enc principal 
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Clockwork mechanisms, devices, : 
and ins rumen vs for measur~ °: 
ing time, distance, specd * *: 
or flowarze of oa ees ar gage 3 
speed controllers and other : 
regulating devices: : 

Mechanisms for measuring the : 
flowege ox electricity: ; 
Velucd each: : 

More than $1.10, not more 4 
than $2.25 — : 
More than $2.25, not more : 
than #5 —————— : 
More than +85, not more than ; 
£10 oom ere 5 
More than $10 —— : 
Time switches: Valued each: : 
More than $1.10, not more : 
thane 23 =e 
More than "2.25, not more : 
then 25 ne 


More than 35, not more than :;: 
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Leg ee OO neler nein ater 


Were thon 810) aneweede. ee 


Synchronous .nd subsynchronous t 


motors lesa then 1/40 bhp. —--: 
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Jewels in electric flow : 
Measuring instruments and ; 
time switches --.--~--~---—~; 

Bouivalent ad valorem of the ; 
duties for these eight, ; 
classes including jewels ; 
end excluding imports from : 
Germany —-~ ——— 3 

Equiveient ad valorem of the : 
duties for these eight : 
classes (including jewels) ,: 
from Germany -—— -: 

Clockwork ae NaGrHey 
valued each: Zi) ; : 

Not more than “1.10 ————! 

More then $1.10, not more : 
than {$2.25 - ap aestienmneetarte® 

More than 2025, not more $ 
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See footnotes at end of table. 
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United States imports for consumption, by kinds, 
sources, 
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Principal sources = 


Germany, $3,509 
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UNITED KINGDOM, $1,357; 
Denmark, #480 


Switzerland, $2973 
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Switzerland, $828 
Switzerland, 
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Germany, 
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Germany, £143 


UNIT &D KING GDOM, 
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Switzerland, $18,604; 
UNITED KINGDOM, 
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ai : : : Goren es Pf ainres 
: ig : UNITED KINGDOM, "8637 
fg eSeGie =: - :Germany, 6,855; 
: : : pee and, 500 
ad ‘Valorem of Sh NMS : : 
ork mechoniens, eas : ai ; 
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es Austria and the retes-of duty which apply for importe: Prom. laine 
ere oe S . 


on ai hd rte, From Germany, the 2d valorem Late ete 
iaenth sounders, and taximeters, which are discussed 


atistics ot tre 0. &. Department of Commerce, 
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2g Par. No. 368 (c){4d)(e) 
UNITED KINGDOM 
CLOCKRORK |} MECRANTSM PARTS 


Stat. import classes (1939): 959.039. through 959,065 and 959.068, 959.070, 
ya 959.073, 959.078, 959.079, and 959.081 


United States piaeaetion, exports, and imports, 1937-39 and 1943 
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Year } Production arentne ALL | UNITE Of aE ere 
r | C \ JITED =! witzer- 
rt z : Germeny </| Canada; 
a | es ap coulitries | KINGDOM liom boii) wet fae ee 
ee ue ea ee nent Mee iy (1,000 ¢ oTMersh a ys 
1937 —| 3/ 4,200 ak ae rae has ae 1) Aone 
1938 —| eee ae eed OE) 26 6 eS iL 1 
1939 a ay 3,988 | ie hit asa | 10 | as owe | 2 
; a By LF ee 
Tons: Mefis | AY 32 - | = 1 ¥ 32 | 3/ 
i i i] 


ee Except parts of taximeters, ships? logs, and depth sounders efter 1938. 
2/ Includes Austria beginning 1938. | 

3/ Value of parts of mechanical measuring meters, except electric. 

L/ Includes mechenism parts valued at 13 Phovisend dollars free as an act of 
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international courtesy. 5/ Less than 4500. | 
Source: Official str ‘tistics of the U. S. Denartment cf Commerce. 
Ttem 7 United States tariff Proposed 
negotiating 
Act of 19245 country 
1930 rote 
Par. 368 
(c) Parts for clockwork mechanisms, 
ert eas 
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(1) Parts (except plates and 

jewels and except parts for 

Clocks, clock movements, ships! 

logs, ana depth-—sounding 

mechanisms, devices, and 

nstruments) imported with com- | 

plete mechanisms, etc. —----— 45% ad val .t/ 45% ad war i2/ 
(2). Plates’ suitable for 
- assembling thereon the clock 

work mechanism, etc. — 1/2 the amt. 1/2 the amt. 
of duty on. of duty on 
complete | complete 
mechanism, mechanism, 
ete. £ ete. 2/ 
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(3) Consisting of two or more i 
parts or pieces of metal | ) : Rey: 
or other material joined or ) UNTTsD KINGDOM 

fastened together (unless ) 

dutiable under clause (1) or ) 

consisting in part of a plate ) 

er plates provided for in ) 

ieee es OS ad wal., . 65% ad vals, °)) 

+ 3¢ for ea. . + 3¢.for ea. ) 

part cr piece part or etek 5 

of material of material ) 

(except _, (except ) 

jewels) 2/ ..: jewels) 2 
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CLOCKVORK MECHANISM PARETS—Continued 


Item United States teriff Pronosed 
negotiating 
Act of 1945 country 


1930 rete 


vr clockwork mechantems, 
on tinued 
i 








Duty pro- 6h Duty pro- 
vided for vided for 
plates, + plates, + 
5¢ for ea. 
part or part or 
oy viece of 
material Material 
in assembly in assembly 
hbassembly or subassem 
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(3) and (4) Jewels containsd 
in asse fa 
ea en 3/ awa ean 
assemblies ---------—--—---—--- °Si ea. 2 25¢ ea. & 
11 other perts (except UNITED KINGDOM 
i i 


ewels and except parts for 
clock movements, 
ships' logs, and depth- 
sounding mechanisms, de- 
vices, «nd instruments)-—----—— 65% ad val. O5% ad val. 
(d) Diels for clockwork mechanisms, , 
Nihon when imported senarately -— 50% ad val. 50% ad val. 
(c) Cases, containers, or housings 
Suitable for clockvork mechenisms 
etc., not specially provided for, 
when imported separately ~-----—~ 45% ad val. LEE, tag-cgolls 
1/ Not applicable to the value of the parts which is in excess of 
the value of the complete movements Duty on value oD perts in e3 
of value of complete movements is 65 percent under subparagrsoh (¢) 
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2/ See digest on clockwork mechanisms for rates of duty, some of which were re- 
duced by the 1936 trede agreement. with Switzerland. 

3/ Subparagraph {c){5) of paragraph 3608 provides that duty on nssemblies or 
subassemblies shell not be sreater than would be borne oy complcte mechanism for 
which suitable. Ae 

Note.— The 


ag basi eduivalents of the duties sre shewn in the table at the 
end of this dige 


my 
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Comment 


Parts for electrical and othr mechanical measuring mechanisms are discussed 
ee: United States production at such pieces or asgemblics sre reported 
seperately only for mcchanical (i.e. nonslectric) meters. The veurly avernge of 
kioorts for the »veriod 1937- 29, which were very lnrgely meade un of assemblies and 
miscelisneous perts and pieces for repair or replecenent, as well ag springs, 
bimetallic pieces, and special items, were divided by Ln 38 Lollove: 


Percent 
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CLOCKWORK MECHANIOM réRTS—Continued 
Assemblies and subassemblics —- 
Parts imoortes with complete mechanisus ------—— 
Dials — renee ne ar nieyneon garner 
Plates -—— a aan BT cap alsa rome 
Cases Sea 
Miscellaneous parts not reported by name ————= 


Sa. 





LOO 
United States experts of mechanism pa sae in the categories under dfecussion 
were not an pepe bal ys They most likely exceeded imports, «is the value 
of exports of the complete mechanisms was ee times sreater than imports in the 


nem 
period 1937-39. 


Clockwork mechanism parts: United States imports for ccnsum 
cINGS, 4 peed | ad valorem of the duties, and princ 
Ais sourcts, 1935 
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: : sc uiva- 
: : 2 ent: 
© fhoantdity - geil Rag . , f 
Kind Jie etishep uae RA EWN ie on " Prancined sources: + 
: (numer) .: :valorem: 
: ; vor thes 
Bind ch deat evar ee aah tS. Se ilies 
: : PPercent: 
Clockwork mechanism perts: : : CT 
Assemblies and subassemblies: 28,992 : 44,134 86 sGernany, $2,787; Cancda, 
; : : : $1,054; UNITED KINGDOM, 
: : ; : $38 
Parts importa with . : : . 
Mechanics jae eres ipeiy 8 6783 £5 ssSwitgserlond, £660 
Parts, except jewel : : : : 
n.s.p.f, -------~---—-~-—-———--} ee ee eS a ae 65 sUNITFD cINGDOM, *9,934; 
- - : : Germany, %5,698; 
: ; : 1. Ceneade, S1yi75 
Diels --~---------—~----—-———; 12,295: dA Ss 50 :Germany, (1,278 
Cases ~---—--——~—~—~—————--—-—-—! at? Fae 89; AD -AWitaorland, & 30 
Total --~------~--—~------; ae BT AA Les a ae 
1/ Germany includes Austric. 
sources O7ficixnl statistics of the U. &. Department of Commerce. 
Note.— There were no imports in 1937 or 1939 of the ae abions for which 
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TAN AT Na 
PLYWOOR, RED CEDAR 


Stat. import classes (1939): 4209.5 (part) 


Ve 


United States production, nek ahem and imports for consumption, 
3.937~-39 and 1943 
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Foar Production ls aint Imports 

tee: : i : ORE fp Bike Di cers ea 
: 
: Quanbity (scuare feet) Pe eRe 





uh ar: : , ; ret 
aed Probably Prohaoly Probably 
1938 ------~--------- + none : none 

















1939 ---~----------- —-: (see text) ; (seo text) + (soe text) 
194.3 -----~---.-----~--- —s : : 
s ° . 
source: Qfficinl statistics of the U. &. Department of Commerce. 
I tem United States tariff Proposed 
: negotiating 
Rot. of 1945 country 
1930 4 ra ite 
Par. 405 Percent aa alerom 
Plywood, red cedir -------- --—---- 40 rAe) CANADA 


Piywood is composed of seversl sheets of vencer (3, 5, if) ste.), or a core of 
lumbsr and shcets cf veneer, united under 7 bonding assent. Jsuslly 
the grain ah sach plv is at right engies to the grain. of the adjacent ply. . Many 


kinds of wood ere utilized for plywood; a single piece cf vlywood may be composed 
throughout ihe a sincle speciés, or one or hoth outside plies, or faces, may be of 

a high-priced species and the remaining plics of less costly wood. emerson alate 
plywood 1s classified as to snecics sccording to the face, or outside ply which 

Ls exposed when the wood is used. One or both sides mey be faced; where only one 
side is faced the other side is mown «as the back. Cedar plywood of the type here 
consicered is maue with a face of edge grain Festern red cedar, and a core and back 
OL Roveles Tir. Such plywood is not suiteble for exterior use, but is used chiefly 
for interior finishing and as Fierce nial: panelling cf houses, shops, and treilers. 
in such uses it competes more in th “Field of ha:zdwood plywood than with Douglas f1 
and other Br ee olywoods. Puce preference, however, enters very lurgely intc 


5 


the selection of decorative plywood. 

The totel valuc of plywood of all kinds produced in the one States in 1939 
was 54 million dollars, of which move than 61 percent was of softwood, chiefly 
Douglas fir. Production data for cedar piyrood ere not avai phat Propably 
small amounts are made from Fasterm red cedar (Aromatic pee ny and from imported 
Spanish cedar. Spanish cedar is not of the sane spouhee as domestic ceders and is 
used for entirely different »urnoses. A very small amount of western red cedar 
plywood was produced in 1946 in conjumction with Douglas fir plywood, but apparently 
there is no domestic production of plywood of this specios on 2 reguiar commercial 

asis. 


iS : 


= 


United States exports of plywood in the late prewar years (1937-39) averaged 
$1,300,000 annually; spproximately 99 pereae of the total value was of Douglas 

ror aie a large part of the remainder was of birch. It is believed that no cedar 
y 
Ue 


plywood was exporte 


Imports of piywood of all kinds have been equal to less titan one-half of 1 
percent of domestic prodauction. ©o far as can be ascertained, cedar plywood was not 
imported into the United Ctates before the latter part of 1945 or early in 1946. 

In 1946, according to information furnished by the principal producer of this type 
of plywood, shipments to the United States from Canada amounted to 2,400,900 saurre 
feet, valued at 315,000. 
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BR Eons No. 505 
NEV H \ Day, ALAN LB 
LACTOS: (Sugar of milk) 


Stat. import class (1939): 1654.4 


United States production, exports, and imports, 1937-39 and 1943 
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i/ Export. sales as reported by Wilk Sugar Institute, Inc, 
oH!) : \ : AME 

«/ Includes Austria beginning 195%. 

3/ Hstimated by U. S. Lepartment of Aes panna: 








Source: )/Or2icisl stetistics of the U. S. Department-of Commerce, except as noted. 
Item United States.stariff Proposed 
negotiating 
Act of 194.5 country 
yg a2Ue 








Percent ad valorem 
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Gacvoce (mi ik suger): ———--__-__— 50 50 BW ZRALAN 
: Comment 


hactose,,alco know as milk suger, is a white powder or white crystailine 
material obtained from milk (whey), It is used che ly in pharmaceutical prepara- 
ab 


tions nae imimtant roocs,. Since. /4d, Consicerabie quantities of lactose have 
senicillin, 


been conswned in the manutacture of the new drug, ¢ 
Domestic production of inctose, which is ioeated principally in New York and 
Galifornia, declined from about 6 iillion pouncs in 1927 to approximately 5 miilion 
pounes in 1939. Sirice 1943, when production was estimated as 7.6 million pounds, 
the domestic output his increased threefold to an estimated quantity of 23 million 
pounds in 1946, due chiefly to its increased use as a raw material, in the mani- 
facture of penicillin, 


United Stated imports of lactose, principally from Canada, co igteer the years 
1§5i-34 averazed 4 53,200 pounds annually. Since 1934, imports have been less than 
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wo in vaiue in any one year except in 1943 when 246,000 pounds, valued at 4:32,000, 


“Were entered as general imports from New Zealand. 
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ae Par. No. 701 
AUSTRALIA 
NEV ZEALAND 
TALLOW, INEDIBLE 


Stat. import class (1939): 0815.6 


United States production, exports, end imporits, 1937-39 «nd 1943 


























| : Imports for consumption from— 

Domestic as Bae ee rsteat TPO OP ITN Ee eee oe OU em 
Tear ‘cal exports | ““". /AUSTRALIA | Cansda | Argentina; . vee 
: countries ) i ZEALAND 
Quantity (1,00 0 pounds) 

1937 -| 438,394! See | Le i ae tie 5he 
1938 —! 517,286 | 469 T9589 | 309 | go2 | 84 | 34 
1939 -| 602,077! 2,04 97 12496 | 493 | 2hA | 208° 4, sites 
ry3 846,058) 2/1, ah eon ose LBD | oi, e383. ee 

| 
. ee a  Vatite (1,000 dotiare) 0 
1937 -j Ne | 66 | 206 7 30: 56 ae 2h 
ee) veil | ae 50 | 17 | 29 | Hit 1 
Peel. able | 135 | Ah! 12 | ak sae “2 
1943 -' ieee, le! 21bA | 502 | cee 128 j 1,516 


ay Includes imports from Uruguay as follows: 7/31 thousand pounds valued at 
23 thousand dollars imported in 1937 and 439 thousend pounds valued at 15 thousand 
dollars in 1939. No imports from.theat source in 1938 and 1943. 

2/ Includes 175 thousand pounds valued st 22 thousand pounds exported under 
lend—lease 

3/ Pees all imports duty-free for Government use. 

eource: Official statistics of the U. &. Department of Commerce. 





Item United States tariff? Proposed 
negotinting 
Act of 1945 country 
~ 1930 rate 
Par. 701 2 Caneel pe - pound 
Tallow, inedible —————_________ 4 +4 AF AUSTRALIA, 
iF 2/ NEW ZEALAND 


1/ Rate reduced in the trade agreement with Argentina, November 1941. 
2/ Import—excise tax originally 3 cents per sevens, effective August 1936, rate 
was reduced to 14 cents per pound in the trade agreement with Argentina. 


Note.— The ad valorem equivalent of the specific duty and of the import—excise 
tax on dutiable teliow in 1939 was 120 percent. 


Comment 


The United States production of inedible tallow increased considerably efter 
1937, when domestic herds and total domestic slaughter were recovering from the 
effects of the droughts of 1934 and 1936. The output is predominantly from widely 
dispersed rendering plants, many of which are orned by the meat packers. The raw 
material is almost entirely shop futs and discarded household fats and garbage. 
Comparatively little ineditle tallow is rendered in the nackins plants themselves. 
Domestic exports amounted to «bout one-tenth of 1 percent of United States pro- 
duction in 1937-39. They normally move chiefly to Cuba, Mexico, and other countries 
in the Caribbean region, but in 1939 the bulk of the increased expcrts went to 
Switzerland, the Netherlands, and Sweden. 


The United States has long been on an import basis in inedible animal and 
other fats, but imports of inedible tallow averaged no more than four-tenths of 1 
percent of production in 1937-39. The sharply higher entries in 1943 were a war- 
time phenomenon unlikely to be repeated in time of peace. The imports normally 
enter almost entirely from Canada, Australie, New Zealand, Argentina, Urusuay, and 
Brazil. 


TALLOW, INSDISLE-Con tinued 


The import situation in inedible tallow is only a part of the .complex problem 
involving non-drying inedible oils, the bulk of which are vegetabie oils. Any 
action taken with respect to inedible tallow should be correlated ¥ 
cerning competing vegetable, marine animal, and fish oils. 
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PAC. SZG 


CORN 


Stat. import clesses (1939): 1031.0, and 109.18 


United States production, exports, and imports, 1937-39 and 1943 











aL Domestic 


exports 






Year 





Production 









Alt 2/ | Dominican 
{ 


countries CUBA | Argentina | Republic 






1937 ----- 
1933 ——— 
ee ad emer 
ee 


501 


542,978 : 5,834| 86,371 | 
| 
hd nm 


147, 505 | 419 
j 





1937 ———| 1,368,274 | 3,885{ 56,213 : u7 | 50,392 : 320 
1938 ——|° 1,239,619 | 94,4977 | 268. | 15 et | ZZ, 
1939 --—-! eae : 19,802 288. | 18é lau 42 
1943 ——--| 3,439,268 | 2/6,157j 359 | 16 244 285 





auf Represents equivalent prain wieic b:rvested for all purposes, i. &. grain, 
Silage, hogged off, etc. 

2/ Dutiable under Cuban trade agreement. 

3/ Includes 1,124 thousaned ee valued at 1,153 thous snd dollars -exported 
under ae eee : 

Source: Production from official stv tistics of the U 
culture; exports and imvorts from effici-l t 
Commerce. 


- O- Department of -Agri- 
istits of the U. S. Department of 





Item United States tariff Proposed 
negotiating 
Peers. 1945 country 


Cents per bushel of 56 pounds 





fram aaa a A 





Corn: é 

MPP row eo ot Cub meee wo 20 y0 CUBA 
Other ----—~---—---~—---—------- 5 25 

Cracked corn: / 
Peotact of cuba —=—-——--_+——.. 20 2/10 CUBA 
Other —--- 25 z 





1/ Trade agreement with Cuba, effective § mbs 
i/ g : 
Note.- The ad valorem equivalents of the duties ei above items have beenas 
follows — procuct of Cuba: Corn, eo percent in 1939; and s percent in 1943; 

racked corn, 16 percent in 1939. ther than product of Cuba; Corn, 25 pereent in 1939 
and=t4-percent in 19439; -erecked-torn,; Sl rercent’ in 1939 “and 21 percent in 1943. 


a“ 


Comment 





The United States is the world's largest producer and normally 2 substential 
exporter of corn. Only in years of unususiiy short crops do imports exceed ex- 
ports. Of the total producton of corn for 411 purposes about 90 percent is hsr- . 
vested as grain and 10 percent is used for silage, fodder, sic. In 1937-39 on the 
average about 75 percent of the corn harvested as yrsinwns utilized on farms where 
grown and 25 percent or about 574 million bushels was sold. Of this amount sold 
about 76 million bushels was used in the wet milling industry, 41 million bushels in 
dry milling, 26 million for alcoholic beverages, 7 million for breakfast foods, and 
the remainder for feed, export and minor uses. 


0) 


CORN—Continued 


In yesré when the United States corn crop is normal Guba and the Dominican 
Republic are ie Ne anal sources cf small quantities of corn imported, which 
enter princips liy into Puerto Pico. These imports have ne appreciable effect 
anonnineaanes price rape by the continentsl corn growers. In years of 
vnususlly small domestic crops, imports into continental United States have been 
supplied chiefly by Argentina. In such a crop year as 1936-37, when the domestic 
crop was” sharply ‘reduced by the drought, imports probably heve 2 restraining in- 
fluence upon the prices received by the growers. Seaton in 1936, however, the 
price of corn was unusunlly high - considerably aboy= parity 


~ 


Corn is one of the group of "basic" commodities for which the vernmment has 
committed itself to support the price at not s then 90 percent parity during 
the "2-year period beginning with the rst day of Janusry jamodiately following the 
Gate upon which" the President or Comrese declares thit hostilities have termi- 


nated. -The declaration not having been made before January l, 1946, this com- 
mitment extends through the year 1948 at least. As shown in ye tabulation below, 
the price of corn averaged only 84 percent of parity during 1935-39. By December 


15, 1945, however, the price of corn, without any governmental action to suyport 


it, had increased to 96 percent of parity, or 6 percent above the level which ths 
Government is oblignted to support. 


Corn: Average prices received by farmers, yarity prices, «nd percent 
of parity in specified periods 





Averege price =<) Parity price: Percen. 
ner busnel 3; per bushel : of parit 








1935-39 ---------- ----—------——!: #969 : £0.82 : ah 
December 15, 1945 -—-------—-—-—~: 1.09 : 1 Seas : 96 





Imports of corn and cracked corn, by principal sources, during 1939 are 
shown in the following table: 





Corn and cracked corn: United Stxtes imports for consumption, 
by kind, with Re Fe sources, 1939 








Kine eae ; Principal sources 
Corn -——---~-~----—-—-----—--—-----: 281,122: CUBA, “186,364; Argentina, 
: : 52,697; Dominican Republic, 
: eee eo oon 
Cracked corn -——-~—-——---~-—-_____ : 7,238: Dominican Republic, *5,182; 
; : CUBA, $1,891; Canada, 165. 





‘tics of the U. S. Department of Commerce. 


GRAPES, OTE? TPAN HOTHOUSE 
ary Now > 7L2 
UNION OF SOUTH 


AFRICA 
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Stat’ import class (1939): ¢1318.5 


-United States production, exports, and imports, 1937-39 and 1943. 


on ee ee a meee SS 















































Imports for consumption from-- 
eet a | Domestic oo 
Year : Production 3 All ; nil { UNION OF | C F 
é ; expor aC - { Arge 7} ot @ wh : ¥ aAnNnadc& 
aR jcountries ch Beane iii SO. AFKiCa ini 
Quantity (1,000 pounds) 2/ 
Pee oe ere) eo. eh Ose. et Eh 7O5 Tee ol Abe | ~- 
1938 —; 5,347,000 i” °80,166 Pee: AO 60S yh hes OB im. O08 | _ 
1939 —! 4,898,000 , 59,1156 gS ose gaa gn Re | aoe 152 
1943 —{ 5,940,900 | 46,986 Psa. | TG. | eda a feeginasieee 
+ } $ . ‘ i 
ERT ea WE SON Sy Sa ce OR Ocoee Pe A selieiae 













Value (1,000 dollars) 


el age Pep | 434 aes 11 is 









1937 —— 
eects 
1939 -- 
1943 -- 








28 
3h, 
LZ. 










hw) 
\O 








“ L/ Cubic feet converted to rounds at the following number of pounds per cubic 
foot! Argentina und Chile, 36; UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA, 16; Canada, 40;. Italy, 40; 
Mexico, 40. | 

Ape Value at first delivery point from farm 

Source: Production from official statistics of the U. S. Depcrtment of Agri- 
culture; exports and imports from ofiicial statistics of the U. &. Department of 
Commerce, : Ni 


Item United States tariff uy PROPOSE 
. negotiating 
Act of 1945 ~ . eountry 
193¢ rate 


Gents per cubic foot L/ 
Par, “742 
Grepes (other than hothouse), in 
bulk, erates, barrels, or other 
“packages: . 
Entered for consumption, Feb. 15 2 
ear 25 2/423 UNION Of SOUTH 








bo June oO, “inery sin any "ye 
Entered for consumption July 1 in | AFRICA 
“Hy year co. te Polrowine Neos ky 
imci.- maa 5 Pai’ UNION OF SOUTH 


AFRICA 2/ 

Of such bulk or the car nacity of the packages, accordinz as imported. 
a/ Trace Agreement with Argentina, effective November 1941. 
3/ Bithough listed for both seasons, the Union of South Africa coul¢ hardly 
nterested in the season beginning July 1 as grapes from there have, entered only 
during the spring sionths 

Note.- The duty on tat 1 imports in 1939 was equivalent to 18 percent ad velorem; 
in 1943 to 13 percent. The ad valorem equivalent was ap: roximately the sams for 
grapes from each source; on the larg: imports from Cansda in i945 it wis about 14 
percent. 

The specific rate of duty per pound on gripes from different sources 
varies considerably because of diffrent methods of packing anc the variation in 
numbér of pounds of grapes per chibi Toot. In 1939, th: specific rate per pound 
on. grapes from Argentina end Chile was U.7ecent per pounds and efter 1941, 0.35-cent 
per pound; on grapes from the UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA, the specific rate was 1.6 cents 
and 0.8-ceéent per pound, respectively; on grapes from feeds entered since 1941 the 
specific rute was 9.625-cent per pound. 


GRAPES, OTHER THAN HOTHOUSE—Continued 


Comment 


About 90 percent of the United States grape output consists of the Huropean 
‘or vinifera type of grape produced in California and to a small extent in Arizona; 
the grapes produced in other Stites consist mostly of the native slipskin type. 
About 65 percent of the production outside of California is located in the Great 
Lakes region in New York, Michigan, Ohio, and Pennsylvania; other producing areas 


of considsrable importance, accounting for about 10 percent of the total output out- 
ics of California, are in Missouri, Arkansas, and Washington. The output of vini- 


% raisin vante ting 3, £5 percent wine virieties, and 17 percent teuble viris- 


S 
fers. grapes in California, represented by s-great many varieties, has averaged about 
5 reen 

U This classifi ata 


cation incicates the principal uses to which the thrze groups of 
re usually put, but raisin and tible varieties (mainly surplus 

1 B ati lized also for wins, and large quantities of raisin varie- 
ties are annually marketed as table grapes. ihe eastern slipskin zrape, of which 
the Concord is the main v riety and representative of the typs, is 2 genered utility 
grape used for grapejuice, wine, jellies, jams, and as 2 tables grape. 


In. 1938 United St tes exports, consisting entirely of tubls varieties of the 
vinifera type, were 80 million pounds, or about 10 percent of the production of 
California table varisties. The eastern or elipskin grape was not =xported. About 
60 percent of the exports were taken by the United Kingdom and Canads. In 1939 
exports to the United Kingdom ceased because of seh embargo placed by that country 
on imports of fresh fruits. Other important export marxets for fresh grapes before 
ths war were Mexico, ‘Prilippine Islands pace cam ce Brazil, Norway, ELEN New 
eealand, and British Malaya. During the war, tne only foreign markets of importance 
were:-Canaca and ilexico. 


Foreign production of gripes is virtually «11 of the vinifera or furopean type 
and is largely concentruted in a few sk rake where the climate is favorable for this 
type of grape, namely, in the Mediterranean region, Argentine-Chile, Australia, 
and South Africa. United States production constitutes only about é percent of 
world production. The bulk of world production, especially in the Mediterranean 
region of Europe, gocs into wine, but in the outlying districts as in australia, 
South Africa, and Iran, most of the grapes are dried into raisins or currants. Fresh 
grapes are nate .Lly marketed locally, and internstional trade in table grapes is re- 
Stricted largely to shipments from the Mediterrenean countries to the industrial 
regions of central and northern #urope, snd to shipments of out-of-season grapes 
from the Southern Hemisphere to Zurope and the United States. 


In the period following World War I, the United States imports of fresh grapes 
were of considerable importrnce. They consisted of Italian wine grapes, Spanish 

table grapes (Almerias), anc Concords from the Niagara Peninsule in Canada. The 
Itelian wine grspes and the Concords from Canada were shipped sere to take advan-— 
tage of the high prices of th: early prohibition period und ceased after 2 few yerrs. 
The Spanish Almerias, which had been very populzr in the United States for more than 
20 years, were barred in 1923 by the quarantine against th: Mediterrancan fruit fly. 
Although the quarantine was modified in 19324, imports of the Spanish Alm:rias soon 
ceased entirely. During the 1930's (with the exception of the short-lived imports 
from Spain) virtually 211 imports consisted of nut-of~season grupes of tne Huropean 
type from argentina, Chil:, and South Africa. During the war imports from these 
sources ceased, In 1937 and 1938, imports of out—of-—sesson grapes from the Southern 
Hemisphere averaged less than 2 percent of the California production of table varie— 
ties and were equivalent to about 17 percent of the exports. 


Imports of table grapes from the Southern Hemisphere arrive during ths lat 
winter and early spring months (February—June) when the season for grapes of Nees 
seme type from California is about closed, Although Emperor table grapes fro 
California were at one time held over in cold rk tes until, springs. thisunr: i Bi was 
discontinued as unprofitable some years ago, and out-of-season imports were no longer 
directly competitive with the California ra grape crop, On the other hand, - 


imports from Caneds, which entered in large quantities during the war, enter at New 


O 


GRAPES, OTHER THAN HOTHOUS#-Continusd 


York and Michigan from about Septemher 15 to November 15, the season of the domestic 
Concord, with whi h they are directly competitive. . 


> which follows shows United States production and ae ae “rom Canada, 
eastern or slipskin grapes, and a comparison of domestic farm 
sxport prices, before and during the war. 


The tabl 
he only source, of 
prices und Canadian 


@ 


2 


B.stern slipskin grapes: Comparison of production and imports, 
quantity and value; «averages 1937-39 and enmual 1942-46 


fa 





2 


: Production 1’ : Imports 2/ 


ro 
> 

















Year Quantity :Farm velue 3 Ay 
1,000 poundcs:Cents per 1b.: Cubic feet 31,000 pounds: 
AVeraeS =: : 3 : 3 : 


i279 Stevo. en - - 3 ~ - 3 ~ 

Annual — : : : : ; : 
1942 --: 319,000 : 2.9 : 92,293 : 37092 2° SO85718 +3 1.9 
1943 --: 229,600 : hed : fe, bss Looe pat saa Oo s aa 
1944 --3 274,400 3 4.8 : 3718 * Bas SA Ne Ly eee OS a Der 
1945 —-: LA, A000: feck q 208 , 776 : iol MeL aes: 2 Lad 
1946 —-: 254,000 °s Peo - Loree s G,089 - 2 2645560": pes 

‘ ; , i : : 








ri 


1/ Great Lakes States - New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, and Michigan. 
2/ imports from Caneda only. 
Price delivered at ae factory is usually about $5 per ton, or 0.25-cent per 
pound, higher. 
Cubic feet converted at 40 pounds, 

Source: Production from official statistics of the U. S. Department of Ag 
culture; imports from official stutistics of the U. S. Department of ier 


It is not possible to determine accurately the effects of the 50-percent reduc-— 
tion in the duty on out—of-—season es from the Seine rn Hemisphere, 

November 1941 under the Trade Agreement with Arge eee ee of ihe isturbed 
shipping conditions arising out cf the war. Out-of-—season grapes are a luxury 
product with a limited market, «nd the ad valorem ¢ e reduced spe- 
cific rate of duty is low. The reduction vill probably have no effect on imports 
while prices remein high and compsretively little effect when prices drop to more 
normal ievels. 


In periods of high prices for grapes in the United States, such as during the 
past 2 or 3 years, the ad vaiorem ecuivalent of the present duty on grepes imported 
during the domestic season (from Canada) is so low (less then 15 percent) as to 
have little, if any, effect upon the vclume cf imports. in eae of low prices, 
con the other hand, the ad valorem equivalent of the duty is sufficiently high 
(around 30 percent) as to have an appreciable effect upon imports. hus during 
the period 1926-41, when domestic prices were low, bate from Cenade were nil, 
but during 1920-22 and during 1942-46, when prices were high, imports were 


substantial. 
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Far. NO. 745 

40 CANADA 
UN.of SO.APFRICA 
AUSTRALIA 


os 


ON 


Stat. import class (1939): 133. 


! ~ 
i 


United States production, exports, and imports, 1937-39 and 1943 







l | 
| j Imports for consumption from-- 
J . Domestic 
Product : 
Pree [UNION OF j, 


exports Al RE Ray 
‘ . a CANADA of; kN 5 A 4 ron 
countries SO. AFRICA |} 


Year 





USTRALIA | Chile 






1937 157,929,527 | 6,200,710 aia N | oN a 
1938 eae | 8,695,985] SS ane 0 RRO 3 
1939 154,431,032 | 5,936,807 ees N N Non ee 
1943 News Wi8, 374, 609| jie Bt Reet BE 11,236 
! { ' 
se 3 Value (dollars) 
p937 | 4,172,350 | 515,597 ae [x | N : ub 
1938 Nee 640,812] : =the: AES 8 QO | 0 a 
( 1939 13,464,379 465,241 aia i eee Weis 
1943 | mas ly Sea? o75 sae | EB ee Ene ony 
° i 


. oi 
1/ Includes 17,440,138 vounds valued at $2,686,674 exported under lend-lease. 
Source: Official statistics of the U. 5. Department of Commerce. 











Item United States tariff Proposed 
negotiating 
Act of 1945 country 
1930 rate 
Cents per pound 
Rate (Ao 
_ Peaches, dried, desiccated, or 
evaporated —--------~--~---—----~ 2 2 CANADA, UNION OF 


SOUTH AFRICA, 
AUSTRALIA 

Note.-— The rate of 2 cents per pound on the small imports from Chile in 1943 was 
equivalent to 12 percent ad valorem. 


Comment 


In the United States, where about 10 percent of the peach crop is dried, pro- 
duction of dried peaches is almost wholly confined to California. The principal 
foreign producing countries are Argentina, Chile, Union of South Africa, and 
Australia. In the vears immediately preceding the war, these four countries pro- 
duced about 15 percent of the world total and the United States, 85 percent. 


Among the dried fruits, United States exports of peuches are relatively small, 
only about 10 percent of the output deing cold in foreign markets. The best export 
markets have been Canada, France, the Netherlands, Sweden, the United Kingdom, and 
Denmark. There have been no imports for many years, except for insignificant 
quantities attracted by high prices during the war, The foreign export surplus 
has been so small that even in the United Kingdom and Canada, where 4ustralia and 
South Africa have enjoyed tariff preferences, the United States has been alnost 

he only source of imports. 


In the trade agreement with Canada, effective January 1936, the Canadian duty 
on dried peaches was lowered from 25 to 224 percent, and the same rate continued 
in the apreement of 1939. In the agreement with the United Kingdom, effective 
January 1939, the duty was reduced from 10s6d. to 7s per hundredweight (equivalent 
to a reduction from approximately 25 percent to 17 percent ad valorem). Neither 
the Canadian nor the United Kingdom reduction resulted in larger exports. 








. rate NO. 7/45 
Al Cran 
UN. On hi ° Pega 
AUSTR4ALT A 


PEACHES, DOBPSESE Od PoMkvD COND) 


Stet. import cise (1929): 133.65 


‘ 


United “tates production, ehporte, nd impovti, 1727-39 nd. 1923 


=o Imports for: consumption from : 
Domestic p herald : 








Year Production Thi | ea “| uN OF R 
~ fexports has | CANAD i (es USTRALIA 
waco eect ca. y.0) imauaw ul Ot eticll | 
Quantit ounds 
1937 - 612, 823,000] 59,543,000 2/ 3,855 | 525 ay wae: i 
1036 =| nia. 86, 235,00 2: ee + 6L7 1,780 | 0 “t 
1939 - | 564,640,000| 91,709,000 5,400 | 4,132 1,200 N % 
oS en 17, 945,000.34, 357 | 2,727 | oes B | | 2a59 
t I \ 





Yalue (dollars) 





















1937 — 40,106,000 | 4,566,000 2/7 265 56! Say e 2 
tee =} naa. Bercy * 0001 288 "OL age | 0 af 
1939 - | 31,255,000} 5,647,0 418 340 65 N * 
1943 - Nea. B/2’0377 000 2 336 51.6 - | Bey a 28 
H ' 

i/ Includes 2,340 pounds valued at $ #150 from Hong Kong 

2/ Includes 15,560,312 pounds valued at “1763, 58 Swrrekee under Lend-Lease. 

3/ Includes woe tage pounds valued at 38,713 imported from Mexico, and 19,188 
pounds valued at ‘:3,079 from Argentine. 

Source: Offi cf statistics of the U. S. Department of Commerce. 








item United Stetes tariff Proposed 
nevotiating 
Act of L945 country 
1930 rate 














Par, 745 
Peaches, *#* Vv, prepared or 
preserved (except dried, 
desiccated, or Boanabneod):: 


and n.s.pef. -----——----—-— 35 35 CANADA, UN. OF 
Sis APR FRICA, 
AUSTRALIA’ 
Comment 


The peach is ‘the moet popular of the domestic canned fruits and ane tion is 
far greater than that of any other canned Sat except pineapples (Haweii) with 
which it competes for first pisce. Between 20 and 25 rercent of the United 
States crop is canned. California usually produces about 95 percent of the out- 
put of canned peaches; other producing States of considera! ae importance are 

& 


Washington, Michigan, Oregon, and Georgia. hefore the war the United States sup-— 
plied 85 percent of the world's output; Austrelia, 93; and ponte a, 3 percent; 
since, however, Canadian cutput has doubled. Other foreign preducers cof some 


importance are Argentina, Chile, Union of Sovith Africa, Italy, France, China, 
Japan, and Mexico. 


In 1937-39, 10 to 15 percent of the domestic output wes exnorted. The United 
Kingdom took 87 percent of the exports; other important markets were the Nether- 
lands, France, Belgium, Ireland, and Sweden; exports went to virtually every 
country in the world. Although the United Kinedom took such large auantities 
from the United States before the wer, only 62 percent of its total imports were 
from this country and 38 percent from british sources, mostly Australie. No 
concession on canned peaches was granted by the United Kingdom to the United 
States in the trade agreement of 1939. In 1937-39 only 6 nercent of the Canadian 
imports of canned peaches, which averaged necrly 3 million pounds in 1936 and 


though..the Canadian duty.on.canned peaches from the United Stetes was reduced 
from 5 to 34 cents per pound in the trade agr 
“exports fT 


Ae 


PRACHES 


HES, PREPARED OR PRESERVED (CANNED) —-Continued 


1937, came from the United States. 


Most of the imports were from Australia 
which entered at.a lower. rate of dvty than those from the United States. 
A’, 


AS — 
ew 


ow 
end more self-sufficient. 


ments effective in 1936 and 1939, 
rom the United States to Canada declined as that country became more 


In 1937 Canada began to export canned peaches, prin- 
cinally. to the United Kingdom, but continued to import (although in smaller cuan- 
tities) chierly from Australia. 
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FRESH PINEAPPLES (British West 
= Indies) 
CUBA 
Stat. import classes (1939): 1308.0, 1308.1 
United States production, exports, and imports, 1927-39 and 1943 
ieee > Sree (saan a Le a ae ee a ea > Nees tans ER a a oat we BE easton tin = enema J Benny Se EE epee NN RET TERRE SS See ee Hy 
| | : 19) uf ‘ele! ms Af Pron 
1 Produc- j Domestic Imports for consumption =! EPO ee 
Year : | export All 1 Wominican |ERITISH 
tion 1/ | exports CUBA | Mexico a i {ee sh aed ee oS 
| i countries tRepublic hi, INDIES 
uae Quantity, 00 1S Iara nar NC er Thee UR, 
93 31 Se teat ele AC Bape | 2 x 
1938 26 1,291 : BAT Stu: |e meen | abit oh) oe aie 
i F = ' a i 3 
ba ey 29 byte | £091. 1 306 3 L 
1923 By oa, ahsoO | 601 628. | “ | 3 








1937 
1938 
u39 
1943 


pane a 
60 
60 
23 


ho 











« 
{oe 
25 


af, United States preduction 
Rico and rawaii to the mainland of 
thousand crates annually produced 
af Combined imports of pineaople 
verted to crates et 
version rate for imports from Mexi 
3/ Other tnan Bermuda, Barbados 
Source: 0 jal statistics of 


Tten 
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Par. 74:7 
Fresh pineapples, in crates: 
Product: of ‘Cuba 





Other than Cubsn produet ---——— 


Fresh pineaoples bulk: 
Product of Cuba -~— 
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30 pineapples per crate for all 


eee 








Value (1,900 doilars)_ 

aya odd [it MURIBO colt 129 

TeaeS yi mes | 187 

Le Bie eh erase |) 5 116 

1,694 1,050 | 642 
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shipments irom Puerto 
es not include about 19 


Sulk shipments con- 


taken as the sum of the 
the Unite d States do 
in Florida 
S in crates and in bulk 
co prac 
G05 ce eo per crate. 
Jamaica, and Trinidad : 


the U. &. acetal e of Gommer 
United States tariff 
Ket of 1945 





50 Uo aia he 
Cents each 


excent 
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Mexico; 


and Tobago, 
‘TE. 


Propo 





CUBA 
UNITED 


CUrA 


con— 


sed 


nerotiatinge 
country 
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A t ; 
Other than Cuban product ~---— 1-1/6 4/ 8/10 Not listed ror 
consideration 
in proposed 
1/ Trade agrecment with Cuba a, effective September 1934. negotiations 
a Trade agreement with Haiti, effective June 1935 and subse equen tly bound in 
trade agreements with eect Guatemala, Costs Rica, United Kin,dom, and Mexico. 
3/ Trade EOE with Mexico, effective J spear tk wear which autome tically 
reduced the rate to be to 0.48 cent each; Guban procuct previously reduced to 
1/2 cent each in trade agreement with Cuba, efrective pate embewy Loses 4 
L/ Reduced fron fea cents each to 9.9 cent cach in the trade agreement with 
Haiti, effective June 1935, which rate was subses beorearse bound in the trade agreemert 
with Honduras, Guatemala, and Costa Rica. Reduced to 0.8 cent exch in the trade 
agreement with Mexico, effective te aed 1943. 
Note.~— The ad valorem equivalents of the above duties were as follows in 1939 and 
O13: 
Joy Se 
1.939 1943 
Fresh pineapples in crates: Percent 


Product of Cuba 
Other than Cuban procuct 
Fresh pineapples in bulk: 
Product of Cube - 
Other than Cuban product 
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FRESH PINEAPPLES-—Con tinued 


Comment 

consumption cf pineapples in the fresh state 

spree craces annucily. About 30 percent of 
ates, was supplied by shipments from Puerto 

ed 80 percent. Florida supplied 

1 porcent. ne total. srocuc-— 


Refore one Poe United & 
oii sidal i tor eauivelont of abou 

this con isumption, or nearly 60 50,000" ¢ Sy 
CPR snd Hawaii, of which Puerto esi suppl 
about. 10,009 creates annually, or one-helf o 
tion of oinecpnoles in Hawaii is equal to shout 20 million crates, most of it is 
canned or expressed into juice and not availaole for the fresh ahaa be market, 
whereas most of the preduction cf Puerto Rico berore the wer was shipped fresh. 


’ 
” 
a 
T 
4 


5 


Cuba and Mexico were the principal foreign sources. Cuba supplied 70 per- 
cent of the importc, most of which were in crates, and Mexico supplied 30 percent, 


Pan 


nearly all of which were’in bulk. During United States participation in the war, 
she supply of fresh oineapples was greatly reduced as a result of the shinping 
shortaze. The sharp decline in imports from Cube, which hed heen gs isi |: about 
half of consumption, uccounted for most or the deardases shipments rrom Haw2il 
were eiso much reiucsd and those from Puerto Rico discontinued cued im- 
ports from Mexico, however, which could be transported by lend, «lmost doubled 


during the war. 


The duty of 0.8 cont each on pineapples in bulk has favored buik shinments 
from Mexico. rag ie pine ory. lerge,-12 to the erate,, the, equiva= 
lent of a crate of pineapp ssing dubiable at oniy 9.6 cents, 
wherens if Lae in crate the duty would be 35 cents. With Cuban pineapples 
there is no great advantage in bulk shinments, as with 30 pineapples per cratc, 
bulk shipments at the rate of 0.48 cent per pinexpple, the rate in bulk would be 
14.4 cents per crate equivalent compzred with 20 cents for those packed in crates, 
or equal :to 0.67 cont each. 

United States consumption of fresh p “ried little in the 20 years 
before the war, althovgh there was some tendency for it to follow changes in con- 
sumer income. APter the war, Lt. appears ak shipments from Puerto 
Rico will be resumed within the prewar limits and thet those from Hawaii mey 
increase considcrably because of the gre eat increase in the population cf the 
Pacific Coast States. At present rates of duty, on the other hand, imports from 
Cuba, although they may be affected sconce by variations in consumer income, 
would probably ahout keep pace with the increase in ponulebion, but those from 
Mexico would vrobably continue to increase as they sre low in price and suitable 
for canning in the United States . 
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Frosh pineapoles, in crates «nd in bulk: United States production, 
exports, and imports, 1939 








Item sProcuction: 





Dome 
exports Lie § : CUBA . Mexico Da 


: ALL ‘ : sDominicens_ 


.Hondure s 
















: : SOOUNTE IES. 3. sRepublic : 
: Pineanples in crates 
Number of ; : : . : : : 
crates re 563,512: 29,2607: 15085, 7612. 1,063. 295s Sisy) 4s 660": - 
Tay Gc 5 ce a as ry. th 9 > ¢ 
Value ———:#1,038,207: $:59,932:81,135,184:51,131, 86 regs Lee, Woe = 








Number : None ov" Wore "es, 3 








; 9377 TAS. eae, 05036 3, OY oy Fi Leewen leno) een enD 
Valuo > None : None : $125,508: $6,536 S116, 303508 264380: PHEL 





Source: Official statistics of the U. S. Department of Commerce. 





LS Par. (hos Fics 
C CANADA 
DRIED Pinars UNION OF 
SOUTH AFRIiC 
AUSTRALIA 
Stat. import class (1939): 133.67 


United States production,. exports, and imports, 1937-39 :and 1943 








| 
‘ Imports for consumption from—— 
Year | Production| DOMBAE LS | At} , Czeck | UNION OF | 
Se : ae aes = ' vVZecno— d ats Bea 
| exports | ° | CANADA shoo sac. | AUSTRALIA 
countries! slovakia ) SO.APRICA | 
a ee nk Sea ne eee eer wars ” 











Quantity (1,000 pounds) 











1937 Co Scie ae 7 (oN | oN ; ON 
1938 13,C00 Paces ee salt) gabe ad Lio. cae 
eae Dee2OOurins ney SOL: | - | - | N NN | N 
1943 8,300 j2/ 4,256 | 2/ 10 is 0 Meat Ne vert ais Dahle! od 
; [uel al Aas el, gale IE a ae A Les Rds ln Te COE EEN i ee nee San esas : 
_Va. due (1,900 dollars) 

1937 i Pe oe nN aa em Gay (ON | N | N 
1938 832 | STL | A/S i | m) Lomuk ipg 
1939 1,183 etal 5 aed ae S Bah NY ens aa: 
LMG 2,905 | Shee eh Be - B | : E 


: : 4 

~1/ Switzer] Switzerland was the second source. 

eae Includes 4,081 thousand pounds, valued at 553 thousand doilars exported under 
lend—lease. 

3/ Imported from Chile. 

4/ Less than $500. 

Source: Production quantities from Deciduous Fruit Statistics, Giannini 
Foundation of Agricultural Economics; value from packers! cuotations on Choice 
Northerns; exports and imports from official statistics of the U. 5. Department 
of Commerce. 








Ttem United States tariff Proposed 
negotiating 

Act of 1945 country 

1930 rete 
Cents per pound 
Pars 749 
Pears, cried, desiccated, or 

vaporated —-----~~--~~~---~~—-~---—-~ 2 2 CANADA, UNION OF 


SOUIH AFRICA 
AUSTRALIA 
Note.- The duty on the smail total imports in 1937 was equivalent to 19 percent 
ad valorem, 
Comment 


Virtually the entire driei pear pack of the United aria is produced in 
California. Production increased considerably after 1939, rising from an annual 
average of 8 miilion pounds in 1921-30 to 11 million pounds ee 1921-40. After 
1939 the pack declined to an average of 7 million pounds annually as a consequence 
of a sharp drop in exports owing to war conditions. 


Statistics of world production end trade in dried pears ure meager. However , 
the United States is known to be the chief exporter. Srutik Henion and Australia 
ship relatively small cuentities to Great Britian where they denefit by tariff 

eet lls oa Considerable quantities of dried pears are exported from fugeslavia 
ana Czechoslovekia, chiefly to neighboring countries with occasional small shipments 
to the United States. The Government of Argentina has urged ths expansion of the 
dried pear industry in that country, and production has more than dounicd in the 
last decade, Argentina may be in a position to offer serious competition to the 
United States in Huropean markets in the future, 


» L6 


DRIED PEARS-—Continued 


The most important European consuming areas are Great Britain, German; 
& 3 5 
France tne Netherlands, and the sins ouiciiie sci countrie ell of which are deficit 
> Z Sy 
areas for fruit. that 


Export markets have been of primary importance to domestic producers of drisd 
.pears. | During the 1930's average annual exnorts of around 7 million pounds were 
390ut two-thirds of production. In 1949 and 1941 exports dropped to less than 2 
million pounds for each year. but rose merkediy since thereafter as large shi ipments 
wors made to members of the United Nations. mder provisions of the Lend Leasee rts 
Five Buropesn countries—-Germany (before 1933), France, Sweden, the Netherland 
and the United Kingdom accounted for over 80 percent of ah prewar exports from 
the United States. The bulk of the remainder went to other buropean countries, 
Imports of dried pears have been insignificant, consisting of specialties in 
response to the demand of a limited fancy trade, 


Dried pears are among ths least populer of the dried fruits in the United 
States, vhereas they are highly esteemed in Burope, There is a large surplus 
production in the United States which normally finds a ready market in European 
countries, 
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417 p oe 
Par. No. 74,9 


CANNED PEARS CANAGL 
UNION ian SOUTH AFRICA 


AUSTRALE 


Stat. import class (1939): 133.69 


United Ststes production, exports, and imports, 1957-39 and 19.30 




















| | | Imports for consumption from-— 
H 3 bpponeSsthe) a+ : | 
Year {Production | Bait fll canapa | China pene OF a] 80 EEE 
: se ii t a red abide t sali SO. “ PRICK ‘, fay Unb Mw bs 
countries! | 


78 t 


1938 -- 
1939 = 


jl 
0 
Ww 

| —_—_— “ — 


+, : Sas 
Quantity (pounds) 
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207, 578, 
hs , 000|4/ H LAG; OO 5 2 , 650 11,637 


si Dy 3,90 


| 
000 77,795, ‘onl af” S11 640 | 96 
Mm ‘ | 
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Ape Includes 2,616 pounds valued at 153 dollars from Hong Kong. 
zZ/ Incluces 75 pounds valued at i5 dollars from Syria. 


3/ Converted from cans of 40 pounds each. 
/ Includes 15,995,000 pcunds valued at #1,875,000 exported under lend-lease. 


5/ Free for dovectmen® use, 11,106 pounds, valued 2+ $1,544 imported from Canada; 


so includes duti:ble imoorts of 8,531 pounds, valued at 1,300 from Argentin?. 


Source: Production for 1943 from Naticnal Canners Associction; other deta from 
ficial statistics of the U. S. Denartment of Commerce. 





Item United States tariff Proposed 
nezotiaving 
het of A945 foun try 
1939 rate 


Percent ad valorem 


Pears, prepared or preserved other- 


wise than dried, desicceted, or 





evaporated ,.n.s.p.f.———— aE a CA ea 
UN LON OK errr ee 
HDG se 
Aue? ik ALTA 
_Comment 


Approximately 85 percent of the somestic canned pear cutput is produced on the 
with some ae 


oa 
- 
:* 
) 
> 
bx 
? 
2 
Cie 
= 
a 


Pacific coast and the remainder in States bordering the = axes, 
duction in Georgia. In the S-year period 1940-14 production inc Tease ee about 3 
percent over the preceding 5-year period 1935-39. Part of the increase may fa 


attributed to the virtuel loss of the dried peer export market in the ae 1940's 
which compelled e shift to canning part of the supplies formerly dricd. 


ver ete ces le of the world's pack of canned 


The United States supplies 
pears, Australia 12 Lan fae a 8 percent. The latter two countries 
emerged during the 1520! S poten ee ctl y strong competitors of the United &tates 


for the United Kingdom oak which was taking virtually our entire cxpores. 
Despite the tariff preference enjoyed by Canadas ana Australia in tne United 
Kingdom, the United States! share in the United Kingdom trece has been well 





206,644,000} 63,068,000 L/ 2,724) eh Los | N fey: 
Nede 77,610,004 1,086 100 : 





48 
CANNED PEARS-—Continued 


In pre- 


maintained, princinelly occayse of the high cuelity of its canned pears. 
5 = HS expo orted. 


4. 
sbout 25 percent of the domestic pack of canned pears wa 
E Panik 


f 
. 


iantities enter in some years in response to the cemend of a limited 


ty trade. 


vance oP MPO 8° of eanned pears inte the United States have been insicnificant. 
: =U ’ 
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Par. No. 763 


49 : 
i NEW ZEALAND 


WHITE AND LADINO CLOVER SEED 


Stat. import class (1939): 2405.5 


United States production, exports, and imports, 1937-39 and 1943 
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Imports for consumption ~  from-- 
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y Produc— | Domestic ie Tact and Ori ae ee 
@ : oe Li Owe ve H ‘ Z2eacno=—- i \ r 
wai tion 2/ |: exports Tele Ae Fete oe Hungary é : %; New 

Us San eel NA ie a ! | countries ij and Danzig 1 SLovak1a | éealand 



































me + Quantity (pounds) 

1937 600,000 | yor 12,427,021 1 1,556,422 | 210,456 | 169,242! 8,414 

1938 575,000 | oiaiy. | 223235232 | 1,396,902 | 378,728 | 323,989 | 4,944 

1939 969000.4 ye 11,516,589'|. 854,857 i BG 389) 0 141,025" (he BBye TG 

1943 | 2,655,000 | ; 120,622 | { — | ~ | 130,622 

* Behe th ee (Value dollars) 

1938 OT eae aa t  BOLsR5S.1. 228,638 |. 38,0579) 23,082 4,126. 
VI, fteheatas lt: wyad arity. 2008 BB Ye 2904020 |, 7O;806.im) T2504 brs 15.501 
es beklty sit im 138,226 | 218,530 ; 232,364} 32,527 | 13,618 

LA 2s «| ! ‘4 } 48, 680 | | - | —~ | 48,680 








——- = 





eee 


1/° Believed to be practically all white clover seed. 
2/ Includes ladino clover seed amounting to 300,009 pounds annually during 





ee ee mee ee re ee rn er ee ws ee ee 


the “period 1937-39, and 345,000 pounds in 1943. 
Source: Production from official statistics of the U. S. Depertment of 


Agriculture; imports from officisl statistics of the U. S. Dbeps artment of 
Commarce, 





item United States tariff Proposed 
| negotiating _ 
Act of 1945 “country _ 
Cents ver Lb. 
So uceaua ds By) 
White and ladino clover seed ------- 6 6 NEW ZEALAND 


Note.- The duty on total imports in 1939 was eouivalent to 21 percent ad 
valorem. 


Comment 


White clover is a small low~crowing clover used, normally in association 
with grass, for pasture and lavms throughout most of the cooler portions of the 
United States where sufficient soil moisture is available. Its extraordinary 
hardiness makes it varticularly useful as a pasture crop in areas where red and al- 
sike clovers will not thrive,once the plant is established in a locality it 
propagates by means of creeping stolons end seeds; consequently most of the 

grovth commonly found in pastures, roud-sides, and out-of—the way rlaces is 
"volunteer." Nearly all of the commercial seed supply is sold for use in lawn- 
erass mixtures, 


Ladino clover is a ene strain or variety of white clover, used prin- 


Scipally for pasture but also for hay. On favorable soils--it requires an ample 
and continuous supply of moisture throughout the growing season—it is suthorita- 


ively reported to be one of the best and most productive pasture crops avail- 
able, capable of carrying 30 to 4O percent more livestock than % alfalfa or red, 
alsike, or white clover, and 8) percent more then bluegrass, the nner rd 
pasture grass. Ladino clover is a comparatively new crop in the United States; 
it was introduced into this country from Italy in 1912 and haz attaines hi) 
present considerable importance as a farm crop here within the past two decades. 


St 
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WHITH AND LADINO CLOVER SErD-Continued 


Fhite clover is one of the hig 
ve 


hest priced cf the common clover. seeds. In 
January 1939 a large Baltimore seed f 
A 


firm quotes it at 44-645 per 100 pounds, as 
compared with a #18219, 50 for American red clover, 15. 50-£16,50 for alsike 
clover, and $23-¢28 for domertic verified-origin alfalfa seec. The foreign—grown 
“hite clover-seed has generally been.clean and of soot quality. The prices of 
ladino-seed have ‘usually becn much higher than those of white clover. The August 
1945 cuotations of the afore-mentioned firm were £90. per 100 pounds for white 

and £1385 oer 100 pounds for ladino seed. the scods of the two kints of clover, are 


4 


prectically icentical in appearance. ener} bab 


Prior to orld Yar IT the consumption of white anc ladino clover sced eee 
Mited States averaged around 2 million te 2.5 million vounds annuaily. Th: 
4 


of the consumption nas alvays consisted of white clover seed. 


The production in this country ae i pnite clover eo declined steadily from 
the late 1929!« through 1938; in the same period the production of ladine seed 


increased. With th: outbreak of the nudes wer, and the conscauent shutting 
off of imports from Furope, thin the vorincival sources, domestic preduction of © 
both kinds incercsased sharply. for 1946 the total Comestic outnut ras estimated 
au A million pounds; 3.1 ioe a for “hite sie"0O.9 million for ladino: Vhite 
clover seed is produced mostly in I¢cano, Yiseconsin, Tennessec, Mississippi, 
Louisiana, and Qregon; Ladino sead in Californie, Oregon, and Idaho. 


The imports, reported as white and ladino clover seed, re believed to. con— 
sist almost entirely of shite clover seed. Prior to the war the imports vere 
ish relative to domestic prosuction. During the period 1929-39 they usually 
ranged betyeen 1 million end 2.5 million rounds annually, which was larzer than 
domestic production-—--in some yeonurs srich Loe In the first helf of the 1930's 
Germany was the principal sources, folilovec by Poland-Danzig; during the second 
halz of tne decade ey wate hi VAS first and engl second. Yhen European 

Sources, were shut off imcorts slumped. Ry 1941 substantial cuantities were 
enterins from New Zealand, a country vinich theretotore hed supplied only neg- 
ligible quantities. In 1944 imports amounted to 1.2 million pounds, nearly all 
or it from New Zealand. 
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TAPESTRIES AND OTHeR JACQUARD—FIGURED UPHCLOTORY CLOTHS BELGIUA 
OF VEGETABLE FISER 


Stat. import class (1939): 3078.0 


United States production, exports, snd imports, 1937-39 and. sia 
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; Imports for consumption from— 
, 4 | Domestic | or ee a 
Year j Production ~ All i ; United - NETHSR- 
| | exports rtal: l perotun: | : 
;countries et Rp clit AIG Goh eV 2K8 Fah LANDS 
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mb: oo 7 
1937 | eo 579, 9648 
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CF tieinatieaemmenemnatiiiaiatedind tient die) eantiea inane etaamentaetindietinainedionae 


j Not 
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a 529.325 : 
1936 payee ne RE ; 229,32) aveil— 
1939 |=/6,6 oe LysU yhOO! ni, + |: | 
1943 |! Ps ety 4,839,827! | 
= ed Value Lars a ? 
t ‘ H ‘ , ; 
1937 | ned. ! 234,,495{1,411,701 a me ee "233,635. 104,626 ie POO 
1938 aa } NeAe i 198,596 EARL ST LAO ; 688,246 at Be 2,823 3 ! et a 
* : os x Px J Ow =e ’ r 4 F : 5 ' a ta 
4.939 1 a 3 ’ 500 ’ ovol 429 ’ 918 J: ) 099 ) Shee pa FOL SS 9K Le { 230 ) 348 79 ) 4 36 ats 
A ae Nae P25 2055075 | 20,911 ! - | eee, (pS eee 4 - 
: J ! ’ : PA SUED Co NES 
1/ Tapestries cnly; value estimated. 
Source: Official statistics of the U. & Department of Commerce, except as 
noted. 
Lien United States tariff Proposed 
negotiating 
Act of L945 country 


1.930 rate 
Percent ad velorem 
Par. 908 
Tapestries and other Jacquard- 
figured upholstery cloths (not 
including pile fabrics or bea 
ticking) in the piéce or 
otherwise, wholly or in chief 
value of cotton or other 


etl GP o e S ree ie 2 ae 
NETEERLANDS 
Comment 


Jacquard—woven fabrics for upholstery purposes usually have patterns of much 
ae 


larger size and more elaborate ined etka then those in Jacnuard-woven fabrics for 
dress use, The majority ere heavy furniture—-coveri fabrics such as tapestries, 








brocades, brocatelles, and dumnas ks, bab sow are neh Tat pee curtein fabrics such 
as madras muslin. Tapestries, the most distinctive of the heavy fabr de are 
yarn—dyed cloths woven with two or three vs anc. fillings. Mills making 
Jacquard—woven upholstery fabrics use a wide renge of yarns, thatudine ingle and 


ply yarns of various counts and colors and maturiais. Far this reason most of 
these mills purchase their yerns 


f 


Tapestries and similar Jacquard-figured upholstery cloths invoive a high per- 
centage of labor costs and do not lend themselves.to mass methods or production. 
These cloths are mostly 50 or more inches wide and are made by weaving yarns of 
various sizes and colors, and in many cases of various materials, in intricate 
patterns. Innun-rable designs are created each season (in pee ae to meet the 
demand for variety, end in many cases comparatively short lengths, 50 yards or 
less, are produced of a noel reel design, The value of United States production 
in the peak year 1923, was 21 million dollers. 


Da 


TAPESTHibo «AND OTHiR JACQUARD-FIGUKED UPHOLSTERY CLOTHS, 
OF VEGETasLE FIBER—Continued 


United States imports of tapestries and other Jacquard—figured upholstery 
cioths of vegetable fiber have generally consisted oF fubrics. ition ae fo 
in. this.country, at-prices c congiderably above the averc ge for domes 
“Imports attained a record value cf about $5,500,700 in 1927 and then decreased 
to. e768 COO in:1932; the value was $1,100,900 an 1939" Dat during the war imports 
declined to negligible amounts. Prewar imports were mostly from-Italy, folloved 
by Belgium and Fr ance. 


Exports nave usually ceen substantially less than imperts, with Canadre as 
the princival marke 





oe ; 
Par. No. 1001 
; FRANCE 
CRIN V&G# TAL, TWISTED OR NOT TWISTE (French Morocco} 


(Algeriz) 


Stat. import class (1939):.. 3407.0 


United States production, exports, and imports, L93'7-39 and, 1943 
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te Ye as a ee bee /E countries. }  wWGoROCCO. | cat yar Argentina 
/ phe : Guantity (long tons) 
SR Pes tear etennnnpare as Hace FANE CTS Te ; a 
1937 ----| beualh ES Te hy aa arb 0 Te beg eel - 
1938 —--! "0 bgancMlebtias ly Ap a0b. | eee | doce | - 
1939 —-} . ON SU a A ame ami ae I ane - 
1943 ——+ ae ened ae so Pm tt. te | 548 
; alue (dollars) 
Be een A aed saa a> 72 A SESS ERGATA 
1937 | N | nN i 244,493 | 24,261 y 
1938 ——— | 0 0 ee IBA, 1545775 208 - 
| | 
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1/ Includes 186 long tons, viluc? a 721,880 imported from Spanish tlorocco. 
Source: Official statistics of the U. S. Depertment of Commerce. 


Item _ Unitec States tariff Proposed 
negotizting 
Act of 1945 country 











Par. 1001 Cents per pound 
Crin vegetal, twisted or not 
twisted —----------—------——---- l Bi FRANCE 





Note.— The duty of 1 cent per pound on crin vegetal was equivalent, on tot.t 
imports in 1939, to 90 percent ad valorem, 


Comment 


Crin vegetal, or vegetable hair, is obtained from the leaves of a dwarf fun 
palm which grows wild in Morocco, Algerie, and eae The Sak ony es are 
gathzerec by natives ana taken to the marta icturing centers, where they ar 
into filaments somewhat coarser than norsehair. ithe separation is Anemia 20 by 

wetting the leaves and then subjecting them to the action of stesl-spiked drums 

or, in the more mocern plants, by means of automatic combing machines. About 225 
pounds of palm leaves are requirsca to ions: Se 100 pounds of crin vegetal, Sub-— 
sequently the still wet crin vegetal is twisted into a rope-like strund to impar 
a curl, which becomes more or oe Sacceatt: when th: strind is dried. Crin vege-— 
tal is baled for ¢xport in the rope-like form and is opened (untwisted) and cleaned 
by mechanical processes before it is ready for use. ff loss of about 8 percent in 
weight occurs in the opening and cleaning process. It is used in the United States 
principally as a filling materiel in upholstered furniturs ard the twisting above 
mentioned gives resilience, which adds to its value flor this use. 


In 1931 the Teriff Commission conducted an investigetion, with respect to 
crin vegetal, flax upholstery tow, and Spanish moss, for the purposes of section 
336 of the Tariff Act of 1930. In that investigation it was found thst in 1930 
the cost of producing crin vegetal wes 3.52 cents per pound, the cost of producing 
flax upholstery tow was 1.65 cents per pound, and the cost of producing Spanish moss 
was &.08 cents ver pound, 


DA, 
CRIN VEGETAL, TWISTED OF NOT TWISTED -— Continued 


The investigetion was conducted in compliance with a Senate Resolution. The 
> 
Commission's report (No. 3 Second Series) contains th: following: 
\ 3 & 
"The Commission finds it shown by the investigation that the 
foreign article, crin vegetal, is not like or similar to the domestic 
articles, flex upholstery tow and Spanish moss, for the purpose of 
section 336 of the Tariff Act of 1930, and that no basis exists for 
a change under the provisions of that section in the rate of cuty on 
erin vegetal expressly fixed in paragraph 1001," 


Under.the Tariff Act of 1913 imports of crin vegetal were admittec firee of 
duty and averaged 168 long tons per yar. Under the Tariff Act of 1922, when the 
imports were dutiable at $16.80 per ton, or an equivalent ad valorem of aprroximate— 


st! 


ly 35 percent, they increise:d to an annusl average of 6,742 long tons. 


Par. No. 1205 
5 CHINA 
ILKS FRANCE 


LS) 


. BRGAD 


Th 


(This digest covers all of the woven fabrics wholly or in chief velue 
of:.silk which are dutiable. under paragraph 1205. ceparate digests 
have been prepared (and appear in Vol. XII) on the following fabrics 
which are also covered by this digest: (1) All-silk woven fabrics 
valued over $5.50 per pound, bleached, printed, dyed, or colored; and 
(2) silk-mixed fabrics, exceeding 30 inches in width, bi ached, 
printed, dyed, or colored, not Jacquard-firured.) 


Stat. import classes (1939): 3'708.60-3711.73 (entire paragreph) 


United States production, exports, and imports, 1937-39 and 1943 














Country ORE yah eats Sipe FE 6: 
Quantity ) 
Production erceay . ae aT 5 ey 4ie ee: Hay deg lOtsower i: Dade 
Denies tite exports +/ ----------- : Ligyh0oe0 99,870 : LOS BOAe | 45,766 
Imports for consumption from- : . fon ; ; 

Total all countries ~-—-—----: 2,327,997 : 1,726,790.: 1,205,485 : 65,628 
Japan --- ------~----------- 5 Oe sib 50M (25407, 68158 885,099 15,482 
0 ESS er ee eee 126,715 : OB, 248: FATTO; 95Isenfh 1,418 
United Kingdom --------~--- : 5207 ‘OF 4 Sigeed 3 80,186 : Pa od 
Switzerland --~---~---—~------ : 39,406 : Bie DLOn i? seERLSeSCRD : 2,813 
Italy -—--------------~---~--- : LoL, E96NeE 80,066 : ee hort: 589 
CHINA --------------------- : 27,996 3 RaglBSust 20591008, 3.35811 

; Value. (d 
Production ~~--~---—-~---~-—-----=: fey OGD : a </3 3,569,000 :. : 
Domestic exports ----~--------- Sesete "486,093 : 3845729652 Aas L1Oes «elses 
Imports for ccnsumption-from- : . gh ; in tad 

Total all countries --+------ : ws, 2085305 teak 740.8900 he a. tc) B32. 316 

"Japan ------------~-~---~---- ; Be AOl5 62252902, 7875939 sy 4, 988ySl4ind oh 709373 
FRANCE +--+ Ce eee 939,113 : 688,521 : 31,367 a? Vees10 
United Kingdom ------------ : Lougost % 478,388 % 626,362 ¢, LOOLAS/ 
Switzerland —-------~------- : 201,580 % 206, 396 : Sig ;Ger.? O,058 
Italy -------~------------- : Shaye : A59,70) « 277,090 : 6,820 
CHINA -------------~------- ‘ 61,274 : DUG AE 3 : ceil 7) egos 


aby’ Quantity reported in yards, converted to pouncs, sata petine > 6 eT a0 
the pound. 

2/ Partially estimated. 

Source: Official statistics of the U. S. Department of Commerce,.except as 
noted, . 


United States tariff Proposed 
Act of 1945" | - negotiating 
1930 rate country 
Percent ad valorem: Tr 
Paag.® L205 
Woven fabrics, not excesding 30 inches 


an wieth: 
Not Jacquard-fisgured 
m4 


In the gray,all-silk or silk-mixed -- 60 60 CHINA 
Bleached, printed, dyed, or colored: - 
All-silk: | . 
Valued #5.50 or less pér pound — . 60. = wpbOne CHINA 
Valued over #5.50 per pound ------ 60 uw a5 FRANCE, CHINA 
gets Et ee ea Ane hana aetna 60 2/ 50 CHINA 
Jacovard-figured: . 
In the gray,all-silk or silk-mixed --— 65 ar ins -. CHINA. 
Bleached, printed, dyed, or colored: 
fd Apes ice ; 
Valued $5.50 or less per pound -— 65 Me | CHINA ° 
Valued over $5.50 per pound ------ 65 Uf 15 |... FRANC, CHINA 
-Silk-mixed ----------------~~-------- 65 65 - CHINA 


See foctnotes at end of table. 
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BROAD SILKS-—Continued 


United States tariff LGN. iM, ate osed 








See asa . ae egotiating 
a a Tene a, . 7% hot. of: 1.945 | wis Temes 
at ae " ee EBB rate “an 
2a “Percent ad valorem 
Par. 1205-Continued o 
Woven fabrics, exceeding 30 inches in 
width: 
Not Jacauarc-figured: 
prernerTe b se? a Mn 9 a2 En dei : ; ' : i 
oe city rslting cloth, n.s.pef. —----- 55 2/ 30 ! CHINA 
at ge Other, ail- eth or silk-mixed ----. 55 | 55 . CHINA 
Bleached, printed, dyed, ox colored: 
sinc ttadded _Al1-si LK: ye 
oth Valued #5.50° or less. per pound. - 55 5 CHINA 
: Valued over £5.50. per found’----. 55 © 1/45 FRANCE, CHINA 
Silk-mixed ----------------~------+-~- 55 55 ' FRANCE, CHINA 
-, dacgquard—firsured: ’ 
In the gray, all-siik or silk-mixed .65 65 CHINA 
Bleached, printed, dyed, or colored: 
All-silk;: 
Tee or less per pound Bo , ©5 CHINA 
alued over $5.50 per pound -----— 65 y £5 FRANCE, CHINA 
si tenaded -—------- mae 65 65 CHINA 


a/ Rates of duty on yarn—dyed all~silk fabrics, not over 30 inches wide, 
valued over $5.50 per pound, reduced from 60 and. 65 percent te 45 percent ad 
valorem in the. trade agreement with Switzerland, effective February 1936 (later 
bound. in the French agreement); rates on bleached, printes, or dyed fabrics, 
whether or not over 30:inches wide, and on colored « fabrics over 30 inches wide, 
valued over: #5.50. per pound, reduced from 55, 60, and 65 percent to 45 vercent 
in trade apreement-with France, effective June 1936. 


2/. Trade agréément with. Switzerland, effective February 1936, 
ut tp Comment 


Woven picce Beene designated in the trade as broad silke are non-pile fabri ics 
‘f value of silk. past include 


over 12 inches in width, composed wholly or in chie 

fabrics woven in the gray state for further f3i pir en tee by Lepage printing; or 
piece dyeing, and colored fabrics woven in epic r in part of dyed: ya hevOe ath 
largely governs the general use of broad silks. Fabrics up to 30 inches in 
width are utilized mainly in the manufacture sd necktics, umorellas, and mil- 
linery; those ranging from 30 te 50 inches in width are used principally for 


women's wearing apparel; and those 59 seation or more in width sre used mostly 
for upholstery, drapery, and interior ‘decorating. 


Shipments from Japan and China accounted for about three-fourths of the 
total quantity (by weight) of imports in 1939; those from France accounted for 
about 9 percent and those from the United’ Kingdom about 7 percent. “The re- 
mainser were about cqually divided betrcen Italy and Switzerland. 


war years differed substantially 
from those sebored from European countries? Asistic broad silks, whicn averaged 
about $2.25 per pound in 1939, consisted principally of plain-woven, starle 
febrics;: Gistinctly oriental in type, such’ as pongees, spun-silk Fuji cloth,and 
habutai (China silk). ‘Habutai accounted for about 80 percent of the imports 
from Japan alone in the immediate prewar years. ‘Furopean broad silks, which 
averared $6.60 per pound in 1939, were mainly nieetive goods noted for their 
quality of workmanship and material or originality of design. They wero largely 
for the ultrafashionable trade and were frequently imported on a confined order 
basis to vreserve stvle exclusiveness. French silks entering this country were 
Rls ee fabrics such as chiffons, chiffon crepes, moussolines ce soie, 
marquissttes, oe many of these fabrics were hand-woven or block—printed by 
hand. Imports from the United Kingdom were aah oe heavy Soph seers. fabrics, 


a 


yds 


BROAD SILKS-Continu= ‘da 


fine silk shirting materials, and print+d and Jacquard-woven silks. Italian 
Shinments were largely yarn-—dved Jacquard—figured silk fabrics for neckties. 
Imports from Switzerland were usually of a similer tyne. in addition, botn 
Italy and Switzerland supvlied a considerable quantity of picce-dyed silk 
mixtures, primarily umbrella rebrics. During the war, imports declined to a 
small Geeation of their prewar volume. 


United States production of all-silk and silk-mixed fabrics c 
mainly of medium—crade staples and such novelties as could be ‘manufactured in 
large quantities by mass-production methods. Mainly because of the competition 
of rayon, the output of silk fabrics in this country declined substantially 
during the decade preceding the war. Production feli from almost 60 million 
pounds, or over two-thirds of the total output of silk and rayon pros ay oe 
goods in 1929, to about 12 miliion vounds, or icss than 4 percent of the total 
in 19329. 


United States ae of broad silks usually have been less than 1 percent 
ts Rined a record high, Eee tes at about 


paca oo | 


f. domestic production. 


bx ob at+ 
0 ae DO?X Gut 
1.5 million pounds valued = 4g LO ni tore tot ers. in 1910; during. the neriod 
1925-29, they averaged about 460,000 pounds valued at 3.5 million dollars. 
Arter’ 19290, they declined materially, amounting to nee 104,000 pounds valucd 
> . wv 3 > > + 


at $427,000 in 1929. 
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BROAD SILKS—Continued 


Broad silks (parngraph 1205): United Stetes imoorts for consumption, 
by kind, with principal sources, 19239 














: eta ore ne aK 
Kind ‘ valde . Principal sources 
Woven fabrics, not excecding 30 inches : : , 
in width: : : 
Not Jacquard—figured: ; : 
In the gray, all-silk or silk-mixed-- -: None 3 
Bleached, printed, dyed, or colored : : 
All-silk: ; : 
Valued #5.50 or less per pound ---: 5,163 2 Javon ¢55,280; lee. 
: 7 W12, 3245 CHINA, SO, 105. 
Valued over 5.50 per pound -—~---~ : 205,799 : United Kingdom, $70,880; 
: : FRANCE, $54,253; Italy 
: © $45,079; CHINA, a7. 


Silk-mixed -—-~------~---~---~----~---- ; 12,984 Italy, £35 ,33 3 Switzer— 


: : dang, “sj2,i21;, Jaren, 
; : $27,975; CHINA, $8 
Jacquard—figured: : ; 
In the gray, all-—silk or silk-mixed ; None : 
Bleached, printed, dyed, or colored:: ; 


Valued $5.50 or less ver pound : 86,768 : ree: $43,506; Italy, 
: $27,947; CHINA, &5 600 
Valued over $5.50 per pound ----: 255,089 : Sri eau bene £96 835; 


: Italy, #80,913; United 


: : Lines 3 €50,248; FRANCE, 
FY ‘ gO 9 5245 CHINA, TIOME. 
Silk-mixed -----------------~------ : 20,071 Italy, | #6,731; Switzer— 


eeo' cf 


land, 856593 Japan 
$5,032; CHINA, $24. 


Woven fabrics, exceeding 30 inches in : : 


width: : : 


Not Jacauard-figured: : : 
In the gray -— bolting ii ae ; 54,182 : Switzerland, $42,960; 
ae © : : CHINA, none. 
other, ait —silk or : : 
Ssilk-mixed -—-~--~----- : 159,254, < shaper, 7,047; Switzer- 
: > land, $59,878;CHINA, 
: s. $890. 
Bleached, printed, dyed, or colored: : : 
Nasss hice : : 


Valued #5.50 or less per pound ——-: 1,703,089 


: 2 075.07 . Fe ely ful 
Valued over $5.50 per pound ~---—~ : 2,374 : United Kingdom, 466,986; 

: : FRANCE, $448,726; 

: 3) CAINA. Torte: 


Silk-mixed —------~------~---------- - 168,532 : Japan, $123,787; FRANCE, 


: s $27,654; CHINA, none. 
Jacauard—figured: : ~ 
In the gray, all-silk or silk-mixed —-: None C 
Bleached, printed, dyed, or colored; : ; 


Alj~silk: 


Valued #5.50 or less per pound -~-: 069 : Japan, $32,714; CHINA, 
: : $8,255. 
Valued over #5.50 per pound ------ ; 32,531 : United Kingdom, $9,824; 
; : Switzerland, #7, 7005 
: ¢ ‘Ttaly. €9. 5223) CRACR, 
: : $5,401; CHINA, none 
Silk-mixed --------------~-~-------~- : 42,366 < Italy,#21,170; France, 
; $16,856; CHINA, $168. 





istics of the U. S. Department of Commerce. 
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Par. No. 1407(a) 


HANDMADE AND MACHINE HANDMADE PAPER, VALUED AT 50 UNITED KINGDOM 
TS OR MORE, PER POUND 
on handmade pener valued a 


(See separate digest at 
ound in Volume XIV, psge 91 


less than 
50 cents 4 ) 


4S 


Stat. import classes (1939): 4724.83, 4724.87 


United Stetes production, exports, end imports, 1937-39 and 1943 





a er wn ee re ee re ae ewe 


Imports for consumption from— 












































| , RG crate, oe GRY eee oneiadias iit mL eae ot nt ae beac acess et acl 
Year {Production exports All | ie Neal | UNITED wari pacess 
a esceroa wens otiaeiee, [ieee nae a gl SINUDN Dan 
aa ____ Quantity (pounds) 
a 
me ea Negli- Not iccliiental | 
1938 -| sible faveil<~ | hiean® | 
1939 ambien clue! SPA HT,TLe oof ba S2broucl! my thd | ” 
1943 a } 1,948 | = Be Osh 1d dp eg |g 30 
; i ‘ ; 
| eee eS ect et. a, $l eal ee Se NO St bn A 
| Dick ____ Value (dollars) 
1937 -| Not Aden be 4 
1938 -| »Negli- i." ayetTsiet| hees. rd | 
1939 -| gible’ Lies Mode eAl dete ee SROx vi code mart iO te 
LOE, 2h fee aay a 1,056 } 19 
: ' , 4 
Source: Official statistics of the U. S. Department of Commerce. 
Ttem United States tariff Proposed 
negotiating 
Act of 1945 country 
3930 rates 
Par. 1407(a) 
Handmade peper, and paper 
commonly or commercially 
Known as handmade or machine 
handmade paper, weighing 8 
pounds or over per ream ond 
valued at 50 cents or more 
per pound: 
Ruled, bordered, embossed, etc. - 3¢ lb. t 2¢ 1b. + UNITED KINGCOM 
25% ad 20% a 
val. val. 2/ 
Not ruled, bordercd, embossed, 
ete. ----- ----— Si le (Fee ae UNITED KINGDOM 
15% ad 10% ad 
val. vel. ay 


af Trade agreement with United Kingdom, effective January 1929. 

Note.— The duty of 2 cents a pound plus 20 percent ad cnlehen on total imports 
in 1939 of hendmade and machine handmade paner ruled, bordered, embossed, ctc., 
weighing 8 pounds or over per ream and valued sv 50 cents or more per pound, w2s 
equivalent to 22 percent ad valorem or 18 cents a2 pound. The duty of 2 cents a 
pound plus 10 percent ad valorem on similar paper not ruled, ocordered, embossed, 
etc., was equivelent to 13 percent ad valorem or 8 cents 2 pound. 


Handmade paper is made in hand molds in single shects which have deckled or 
rough, untrimmed cdges as a distinguishing charecteristic. Machine-hand paper is 
made on a2 paper machine end finished to resemble that made in a hand mold. 
Handmade and machine-handmade papers valued at less than 50 cents a pound are used 
for writing, drawing, printing, and ecorative purposes; those valued at 50 cents 
or more 2 pound are used largely for decoration and art printing and iLithographing. 


nn re ee + eee me 
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HANDMADS AND MACHINE HANDMADE PAPER, VALUED AT 50 
CRNTS OR MORE PER POUND—Continued 


-Other than a small quantity made as a hobby, no handmade paper is produced in 
the United States and none is marketed commercially. A smali quantity of machine 
‘handmade paper is made for conversion into papeteri::s and for the printing of 
ntl cerds. The negligible domestic sutout, all made in the Northeastern 


States, is estimated to be valued at well over 50 cents a pound. 


ports of handuiade ons machine handmade pancr in this value bracket were not 
ately classificd before 1939, but orobably did not excecd $10,000 annually. 

h gor pe rt of this pander came from Japan until after the beginning of 
War II when Canada and the United Kinsdom oecame the chief sources. 


United States experts of han¢made paper or machine handmade paper, if.any, 
are negligible. 


Handmade or machine handmade peper weighing 8 pouncs or over per ream 
and valued at 50 cents or more per pound: United States imports 
Tor consumption, by kinds, with principal sources, 1939 








ee ee ee 


e Pota Lf 








Kind 2 Principal sources 
2a Vein 2 
Ruled, borde hice dys ne paes decorated; : 





printed, or li —: $583  : UNITED KINGDOM, $389; Japan, =194 
Not ruled, Sioae embossed, — 
decorated, printed, or lined ————:4, 82 : Japan, A, 9855 Bel 
UNITE ) KINGDOM, i 





sium, $4125 
eke 


ee 
° 





source: Official statistics of the U. S. Department of Commerce. 


FISH HOOKS, NOT FLSEWGEPS, SPECIFIED Fare Ne. 1535 
NORV AY 
Stat. import class (1939): 942.55 


United States production, exports, und imports, . 1937-39 and 1943 


Lo) a ble deo Well agitate Wh lal AE a 
| orus ; st m-—— 

echt et x Imports for consumption from- 

; exports ee oe 


ee ee 


a hee | 

United ‘ / 
Cpoeremanitr } 

Kingdom VermMany a/ J be ine - 

















(dollars) 
pig el e fe | wig Pe aD =r 4 &) a 
223,905 IA SVRA Bary a | The 


ig 5 oo 
10,516 


1/ Includes Austria beginning i936. af ned ludes sneiled hooks (see text). 


216,943 | oon 
BL, 722 48,553 
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/ - a fe 
of Small, if plane 
source: Officiai statistics of the U. S. Bezartment of Commerce, except as noted, 
item United States tariff Proposca 
evotiatiny 
| er negotiatin: 
Act of Bie, country 
1930 vate 


Percent ad_velorei 
Per. 1535 
Fish hooks, nowt specially provided 
aL as Sa 45 45 WORWAY 


Conment 


Fisn hooks are made, in many sizes and style combinations, principally of 
steel ci although tin, nickel and bronze ere aiso used. Plein hooks of the 
kinds here under consideration are further processed to make artificial flies, 
baits, and snelled hooks. 


a) 


Domestic prod ae aeon as reported, includes the value of snelled hooks and 
other special hooks as well as the value of plain hooks. Waking allowances, 
however, ior this cuplication in reporting ths ‘stare or frocu uction, 1t is es- 
timated that domestic production in prewer years surplicd sess oe one-half 

of United See consumption. PRLOr LO.gaC eee very few firms made fish 
hooks in the United States but during the war, when imrorts were greatly cur- 
taried, United States production expanded considersbly both by expanding exist- 
ing plant and equipment and by new firms entering th: business. United States 
producers supplied most of the domestic consumption during war years. 


Imports from Norway, the principsl prewar source, have consisted of medium 
and high quality nooks, which yave been for the most part directly competitive 
with the bulk of the output of the domestic industry. Many of the imyorted 
hooks erc used in the United States nee further manufacture into flics and 


snelicd hooks. imports from the United Kingdon, high guaiity hooks, are used 
in the United States largely to make flic ss and other special hooks. 


In prewar years exports were small. However, during th: war domestic 
producers through their expanded production were able to supply substential 
quantities of hooks to Newfoundland and other nearby fishing centers. 
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FISH HOOKS, NOT FLSECHERE SPiMCIPTED-Continucd 
Since the close of the war forte producers, principally in Norway, have 
ewe become jmoortant suppliers in this market. Imports in the first 8 months 
of 1945 amounted to 479,445, which exceeded in value -the annual imports each 
year 1937-29. While quantity figures are not available, it seems apparent from 
this that the domestic industry, theugh enlarged and more efficient than in pre- 


yo: 
war uses has not overcome the competitive advantage previously held by foreign 
ers. Under the existing rate of duty, therefore, it would not be un- 
re ei i expect that imports will regain at least their prewar share of 
S 


United ‘tates consumption. sey te? 


63 Fars Noy 1556 
INDIA 
BRAZIL 
VEGETABLE FIB2RS, N.E.S. (EXCEPT ISTLE OR TAMPICO) MANUFACTURED 
IN WHOLE OR IN PAHT (INCLUDES PALMYRA, BASSINA FLASSAVA, AND PALMYRA STALKS) 
Stat. import classes (1939): 985.99 ypart of) 


United States production, exports, and imports, 1937-39 and 1943-46 
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| 
? eS " Im ports Tar consum tion from-— 
Year ‘ Production Domestic pA Ae nant ake Reae Linen ‘ia Pet Ve tek Coney y phen cea Te Oe 


' exports All | 
| | countries 





i H 
nee ‘ak : ‘ 
INDIA ,; BRAZIL | Mexico | Argentina 


———————————————————— ee Se ee ees 














Quantity (pounds) 












































1931-29 | Ep Se re ee 
1943 Not | 6,046,130 | Sry Sel Visio an Gus yer ORC En LS 52h 16,9¢ 
19AL Fins ann 115, 9489601 1 4,803,732 145,155 | 176,678 198,446 
1945 = steiegeiel wml BREE I9O 4 5,475,640 11,189,642 | 74,816 | 109, 724 
1946 L/ | 5,993,860 ; 4,782 943 | 942,270: 59,621 | 168, 426 
Value (dolizcrs) 
1937-39 | nea. a Y ; 
1943 : Not Not | 25k 125 282,645 | Dora 10,434 | F423 
DOHA |: | avail- a t 405,540) 295,844 | Sage (i Ogle? 14,629 
ety ebie: - | her a be GLO BMeh LB, 555" er oe SOvOn ee, 77s 
Der | (See pext) | BPM ban 75457490) 528,2 250) 1995404 1" eis eM Dds 
ci Prelimin ee 
Source: Official statistics of the U. S. Department of Commerce. 
item United Stetes tariff Proposed 
negotiating 
Act ot 1945 country 
Percent ad valorem 
Par. 1558 
Articles manufactured, in whole or 
in part, not specially provided 
Lor: 
Textile grasses or fibrous vege- 
table substances (excert istle 
or fampico fiber) ~——-—-—~--~ 20 20 INDIA 
BRAZIL 


Comment 


African bass, China reed, split bamboo, piassava, rice root, palmetto, palmyra, 
bassine, cocao, kittool, anc brezos are believed to be the principsl vegetable 
brush fibers entering under this statistical classification. Of these, Bohia pias— 
sava from Brazi: and palmyra from Indi«x account for anproximately 90 percent of the 
total guantity of imports. 


Bahie piassava grows wild in Brazil, principally in the southern part of 
Bahia province and in the northern part of Hspiritu Sentos province, The fiber 
is gathered in the fields and brought to collectors for preruration for export 


through the port of Bahia. The crude fiber as sep from the leaf mecsures from 
10 to 16 feet in length, the averege being about 14 fzet. It varies from 1 to 5 
millimeters, or 4/100 to 2/10 of an inch in width oe the base and tapers to a 
hair-like strand at the top. The fiber is firm and stiff in texture and very dur- 
able and resilient, even when wet. It it the heaviest of any of the vegetable 
Frush fibers. The texture of Bahia Gh ahah ranges from fine to coarse, which makes 
it adaptable to a wide variety of uses ranging from fine household brooms to powered 
rotary sweepers. 


Para piassava, the only other species from Brazil, is found further north in 
the valleys of the Rio Negro, Amazon, and Orinoco Rivers. It is similar to Bahia in 
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VEGETABLE FIBERS, N.f.5.. (EXCEPT ToTLe OF. TAMPIC (0) MANUFACTURED IN WHOLE OR 
PART (INCLUDSS PALMYRA, BASSINS, PIASSAVA, AND PALMYRA STALKS) Continued 


many respects, tt is not as long, heavy, or resilient and does not wear as well. 
Imports of Pura piassava are very small compered to.imports of Bahia piaasava. 
f I ‘ E 


be palmyra palm, indigenous to Ceylon anc the eastern coast of India, yields 
three kinds of vegetable fibers, palmyra, palmyra stalks, and bassine. FPeimyra is 
the finer, softer, fibcr obt-ined from inside the stems of the léaves. It is not 


drassed or prepared. Palmyra staiks are tne coarse fibers trimned from the eke 


edgz of the palmyr: palm leaf. Bassine is selected stiff pulmyra that has been 
cyed and cut to even lengths. The three fibers sre used extensively in the nenu- 


facture of scrubbing, flus, sink, horse, garage, brewery, dairy, sanitary, and 
founcsy brushes; ees unc coarse brooms are also made of these fibers. 


During and after the war, palmyra and pinssava fiber have been substituted 
or Maeda vege nk in the manufscture of household anc incustrial brushes and 

setail hair was in turn substituted for hog hristles in the manufacture of paint 
ce varnish “wily Sos Tae quality of the end products was lowered by these sub— 
stitutions, and for this reason the presnt unusual damand for palmyra and piassava 
fiders et taeisr Will nowt continue when hors«:tail hair and bristles are again avail— 
able in sufficient quantitiss and st lower vorices. . 


tri 
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nd piassava grown in the 
ient to supply the domestic 
is, therefore, dependent 


Polmctto is the only fibor comparsole to pal Myra & 
“United Stetes.,. Items not sroeuniibiag in Guantitics” sufric 
cemoenc. for vegetable brush fib:rs. The United States 
on imports for the major portion of its supply. 
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